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For the Companion. 


THE COVENANTER’S DAUGHTER. 
By Mrs. Oliphant. 
In E1rent CHaptTerRs.—CHAPTER VII. 


It was deep night when they rode away. The 
time which had elapsed had been spent, it need 
not be said, in consultation as to the family and 
what was best to be done for its welfare, which 
bore a certain resem- 
blance to those sad con- 
sultations that take 
place about a deathbed. 

Sir Patrick talked 
cheerfully indeed, but 
to Lady Hume this 
venture into the un- 
known through the 
ring of adverse forces 
which were on the 
watch around her 
house, and with the 
possibility that the 
fugitive might be ar- 
rested within reach of 
his own door, was al- 
most more terrible 
than any certainty. 

“How am I to live 
till I hear of ye ?”’ she 
cried, with tears which 
she could not restrain 
and with almost the 
feeling that the Leddy 
of Jerviswood weep- 
ing her husband was 
not so much to be pit- 
ied as she; though 
next instant she would 
cry out, “God forgive 
me, that has still my 
good man, while that 
poor lady has nothing 
but a-memory.” 

Meanwhile, _ little 
Grizel was at her nee- 
dle,doing tailor’s work 
with that genius which 
is developed by neces- 
sity, converting the 
garments of Sir Pat- 
rick Hume into clothes 
not unfit for Dr. Wal- 
lace, with no time to 
think what was coming, glad to leave her mother 
free to talk over all there was to be done. 

When Sir Patrick reached Holland safely (for 
he would not say if, but laughed tenderly at all 
her terrors), the first thing to be done would be to 
send her such instructions as would make it clear 
for her how to follow him, with all the train of 
children and such necessary goods as she could 
bring. 

To speak of this brought a faintness over the 
poor lady. She felt like John Bunyan, when he 
heard the poor women at Bedford jail talk of 
their joy and peace in Christ when he was in 
despair. Would it ever come to pass, that wonder- 
ful hope? Could it ever be that she should dwell 
again at peace, under a peaceful roof, however 
humble, and have no fear of the “tyrant” or his 
“minions,” no visitation of rough troopers to 
dread, or insult, or ravage? It seemed too much 
to think of. 

“And are there many Scots there?” asked 
Grizel, from her work. 

“Plenty of Scots and plenty of kindness, and 
a bonnie young Princess that will make my Grizzy 
one of her ladies.” 

“No,” said Grizel, “that would never do. Let 
it be Juliann, father, for what would my minnie 
do without me ?” 

This made Lady Hume smile among her tears, 
and the father and daughter laughed to cheer her. 

To tell the truth, neither of them were far from 
weeping in that last evening together. 

It was not till a little while before the hour 
that John Allan, the grieve, was told of the mis- 
sion confided to him. Jamie Winter had warned 
him beforehand, and openly, that the leddy meant 
to send him off to Morpeth Fair with the brown 
pony, which was a beast of a good pedigree and 

for which a good price was expected, an order 
which Allan had taken simply enough. 

“There should be a lad to ride it,” the grieve 
said. 








“Oh, ay, there will be a lad to ride it,” Jamie 
replied. 

But when the hour arrived and the leddy her- 
self, calling him apart, communicated to the man 
who it was who was to ride with him, Allan’s 
consternation and amazement were such that Lady 
Hume, already so anxious, almost broke down 
altogether. The man became as pale as death, 
great drops of cold moisture stood on his fore- 
head. 





“Oh, my good maister!” he cried. “Is he here ? 
and has he not got free o’ thae villains ?” 

“John,” said Lady Hume, weeping, “‘his life is 
in your hands—and mine too, for my heart would 
break if any harm happened to my good man.” 

“My leddy,” said the man, whose voice was 
broken and quivering, ‘the Lord do so by me and 
more also, if I do not guard him with my life.” 

But the leddy had to bring him a cup of her 
own cordial, which she kept for rare occasions, 
before the trembling went off and the man was 
himself again. 

He cried like a child when he was brought into 
the presence of his master, and saw how gaunt 
and grim and worn the handsome Sir Patrick had 
become. 

‘““We thought you were safe and far away,” he 
said. “I would rather than a hundred pounds 
that it had been sae.” 

“Well, John, it’s but a few days in the future,” 
said Sir Patrick, with a smile, “if your pony is 
as good as I hear it is.” 

“It will be no blame of the pony, Sir Patrick, 
nor mine,” said Allan; “but I would give a year’s 
wage we were over the border.” 

“Fear not, my good man, it shall not cost you 
so much,” said his master, with a smile. 

Sir Patrick would do nothing but jest and smile 
till the moment came. The roads were “soft,” 
as they call them in Scotland, muddy and heavy 
with rain, which was a blessing of Providence, 
they all thought, to deaden the sound as they 
rode away into the night. 

Lady Hume and Grizel stood outside in the 
rain and watched the two grim figures disappear- 
ing into the confusion of mist and darkness. 
They sank gradually into the night like two great 
ghosts, and the watchers clasped each other’s 
hands and leaned against each other for support 
—two but one, with hearts echoing each other, 
‘making a tumult of sound which seemed to fill 
ithe whole atmosphere. 








“Shall I ever see my man again ? 
ever see your father again ?” 
ing helpless upon Grizel. 

“Mother, has not God the care of him ?”’ Grizel 
said, sobbing. “Come in now; come in, that no- 
body may hear.” 

You may think there was little sleep in the 
lady’s bedchamber that night. Even to lie down 
was impossible. It seemed to Lady Hume that 
she was giving some aid to her husband when she 


Oh, shall we 
cried the lady, lean- 








walked about the room, or looked out from the 
turret window, straining her eyes into the dark- 
ness, wondering how far they could have gone by 
this time, and whether Allan knew all the short 
ways, and where they would be by dawn. 

Alas, long before dawn the watch at the window 
was recompensed. It was Grizel who first, with 
anguish impossible to be described, heard the faint 
sounds which she thought meant the return of the 
fugitives. The girl implored her mother for the 
hundredth time to go to bed. 

“I will bide here,” she said. “I’m no sleepy, 
and if anything happens, I will call you.” 

“How could I rest and your father riding for 
his life?’ said Leddy Polwarth, and then the 
sound which had startled Grizel met her ears too. 

“They are coming back,” she said. ‘They 
have met some danger on the way.” 

They stood together pressed against the window 
looking out into that blackness in which there 
was nothing but a faint difference of tone between 
the sky and the earth. Their eyes were blinded 
looking out into the dark depths of night, but it 
seemed to help their hearing thus to gaze and 
gaze, putting one sense into another. As the sound 
of hoofs penetrated the stillness, with little pauses 
and intervals, they grasped each other’s hands 
tighter. 

“They are flying,” said Lady Hume, breathless. 
“They have been warned of some treachery. 
“Quick, Grizzy! let us go down and open the 
door!” 

Here Grizel clasped her closer than ever, and 
detained her. 

“Mother, that is not two horses! it is a troop!” 

Lady Hume gave a great cry, and sank on the 
floor on her knees. 

“They have fallen into the enemy’s hands,” she 
said. “Oh, my heart! I felt it would come to 
harm. They are prisoners. Grizzy! Grizzy! 
look to the bairns, for I think I will die!” 





“Oh, stand up! stand up! May be they have not 
gotten him. May be they are coming in search of 
him, and him safe and far on his way. Look 
there! a light gleaming on the trees! They are 
carrying torches. They would not do that if they 
had a prisoner, to rouse the countryside.” 
“O Grizzy! they are more like demons than 
men. How can we tell what they would do ?” 
“But, mother, they surely would not rouse the 
country,” poor Grizel said. 
They 


gasps, 


in 
knowing, 


spoke 
not 
indeed, whether they 
at all, and 

audible to 
themselves; it was 
like an interchange of 
quick thoughts, 
then they 
lent scarcely breath- 
ing, leaning one 
against the other, as 
if without that prop 
they must fall. 

Thus standing they 
watched the 
gleam up the avenue, 
and the sound of the 
horses, and the voices 
of the men coming 
nearer and nearer. 

When the troop de- 
filed into the open 
space in front of the 
castle, and showed by 
the lurid light of the 
torches, Leddy Pol- 
warth and her daugh- 
ter had come, by stress 
of emotion, to feel as 
if allthe life in them 
was mechanical, not 
more than enough to 
keep them upright by 
external support, and 
able to listen and look, 
seeing and hearing 
more than any calin 
woman not driven to 
extremity could see 
and hear. The first 
thing that reassured 
them was that there 
seemed no prisoner in 
the midst of the troop, 
as Sir Patrick would surely have been, so impor- 
tant a prize as he was, had he been taken. This 
gave them some command over their faculties. 

Then Grizel whispered, ‘““They are setting guards 
at every door; they think he is here,” and the 
two drew breath and kissed each other in the first 
fulness of relief. 

“We must keep them in parley as long as may 
be, and let them search and search,” said Leddy 
Polwarth. “Quick, my Grizzy! goto your bed. 
They must find us in our beds, and hard, hard to 
wake. Oh, the Lord forgive me for trying to make 
him bide—and the Lord be thanked he ds out of 
here!” 

“Tf it had been last night, mother!” said Grizel, 
with a shiver. 

The thrill of danger escaped is almost more 
penetrating than that of actual peril. The lady’s 
head seemed to turn round and round as she felt 
herself thus on the edge of a precipice just eluded 
aitd no more. 

They had taken off their dresses hurriedly and 
lain down in the great bed under its silken cano- 
py, when a violent knocking began at the great 
door, with the summons of a voice to open in the 
King’s name. 

It was impossible not to tremble at these sounds, 
secure as they were in the consciousness that Sir 
Patrick was no longer in the house. Grizel kept 
her arms close clasped around her mother. She 
thought of her own adventure in the moonlight, 
and the sword that had been lifted over her head 
like a flame. 

“O mother, will ye have to parley with them ?” 
she said. 

Fearless as the child was, the thought of being 
brought face to face with the soldiers was almost 
more than her excited imagination could bear. 

Servants are slow to wake even for the loudest 
summons, and those at Polwarth were old, and 
accustomed to a gentle sway. They woke up re- 


spoke 
scarcely 


and 


stood - si- 


torches 


i 
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“Minnie, you shall not die!” cried the girl. 


luctantly, and began to stir slowly in different 
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parts of the house. Old Thomas, who served the | light as a bird—all this time Sir Patrick was 
table, when he had risen with many grumblings, | speeding through the night, while the troopers 
opened a window and called out,— with their muskets watched every door. Whata 





“What are ye wanting at this hour of the night 

and wha may ye be ?” ina quavering, unwilling 
voice. 

“Gie the auld fool a bullet, and that will learn 
him to ask questions,” said the rough voice from 
below. 

And then another window was hastily thrown 
up. 

“O gentlemen, nae bullets! nae bullets, for the 
love of God! The man is just a fool as ye say, 
and I will come and open till ye,” cried the voice 
of Margaret, shrill in the thick air of the night. 

“Be quick, auld wife, or ye shall have some- 
thing to hasten ye,” said the intruder. 

“O my bonnie gentlemen, just the time to put 
on some clothes,” pleaded the old woman. 

A moment after her light flashed into the room | 
where Leddy Polwarth and Grizel listened trem- | 
bling in the dark. 

“My leddy! my leddy! are ye so sure that ye 
can lie still and take no heed? But oh, do not be 
o’er sure!” cried Margaret. | 

They heard her voice again, explaining loudly | 
to the troopers without, as the mother and daugh- 
ter got up again and lighted their candle, and put 
on the dresses they had taken off a few minutes 
before. 

“My leddy is in her bed, and all the bairns 
sleeping. I’m no saying but ye may have a law- 
ful errand, but oh, be canny a wee, and wait till 
her leddyship is fit to speak to ye.” 

“None o’ your fleeching, ye old witch!” cried 
the rough voice outside. “We're here for that 
bloody rebel, Patrick Hume. ‘We've sure news 
that he is in the house this time. If your leddy is 
hiding him behind her jupes, the worse for her and 
for the bairns too.” 

Here Leddy Polwarth in turn opened the win- 
dow, and looked out upon the strange scene below. 
How the lady trembled! 

Grizel stood close behind, with her arms round 
her mother’s waist, propping her, and joining the 
strength of her young throbbing heart to the other 
which beat so wildly. Her eyes were scarcely 
higher than Leddy Polwarth’s shoulder, over 
which she peered at the confusion beiow, the red 
glare of the torches clearing a space out of the 
surrounding darkness in which the figures of the 
soldiers showed darkly, with gleams of reflection 
from their helmets and breastplates. 

The sergeant who led the party was a little in 
advance; there was no superior officer at the head 
of this night raid, and the movement of the horses 
and men outside broken by sounds of bolts and 
bars tremulously withdrawn within, filled the air 
with an unpeaceful clangor. 

It was strange amid this din to hear the lady’s 
voice, soft and high, with a tremble in it that all 
her fortitude could not restrain. 

“It’s a strange hour,” she said, “to come to a 
lady’s house that is little better than a widow 
woman, with her lord away. But my people will 
throw all open as soon as they are well wakened 
out of their sleep. And, sirs, you will show cour- 
tesy, I hope, to a household mostly of women and 
bairns.” 

“Ye speak fair, my leddy,” said the sergeant, 
with a rude salute, “but ye hide an arch rebel and 
bloody traitor. Let Sir Patrick Hume deliver 
himself up, and not aman o’ mine shall cross your 
doors.” 

“Sir,” said Leddy Polwarth, “Sir Patrick Hume 
is neither rebel nor traitor, but a true man. I 
hope he is far, far out of reach, but will ye believe 
me whatever 1 say? Itrow not! But ye will be- 
lieve your own eyne, though ye will not take my 
word.” 





” 


“L'll take nobody’s word, by —— ——!” cried 
the trooper. 
And then there ensued a scene which Grizel 


never forgot. The castle was turned suddenly 
into a kind of pandemonium, full of lurid light, 
and ringing with harsh sounds and voices. 

The servants, all but old Margaret, who stood 
her ground by her nursery, were collected in the 
dining-hall, where Leddy Polwarth after a time 
followed. Grizel, who was little enough to be un- 
noticed, yet old enough to observe everything, 
with her keen eyes watched them from chamber 
to chamber, as they went, thrusting their spears 
into every corner, turning out even the little bed 
in which little Robbie sat up staring with big blue 
eyes and rosy mouth wide open, too bewildered to 
cry. 

A strange electric dancing of mirth and excite- 
ment was in Grizel’s veins. When she saw the 
sentinels posted at all the doors, she could not con- 
tain herself, but laughed aloud. 

“What are you laughing at, little mistress ?” 
cried the leader of the expedition, turning sharply 
upon her. 

“I am laughing,” said Grizel, “at all those big 


merry jest to tell the father when all their trouble 


from thé scene of action, leaving her neighbor in 
possession of the field. The predicted quarrel had 
come, greatly to Mrs. Sunderland’s mortification ; 
for to have it known to the whole town that she 


was over! was at variance with her next-door neighbor,—as, 
thanks to Mrs. Cooper’s unscrupulous tongue, it 
speedily was,—was felt by the gentle widow to be 
a real disgrace. 

All that she could do to smooth matters she did, 
with no effect, however, except that Mrs. Gooper 
subsided gradually from a ferocious into a sullen 
mood, but lost no opportunity of exhibiting her 
dislike and ill-will in the numberless little ways 
which a near neighbor can always make avail- 
able. 

The quarrel between the boys was of much 
shorter duration. In the course of a few days 
Charlie’s red head was again seen bobbing over 
the division-fence, and Frank being responsive, 
the former intimacy was soon re-established. 
When September came and the schools re-opened, 
the two lads became school-mates and class- 


(To be continued.) 
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FAITH’S UNSEEN FLOWERS. 


Sweet Easter lilies, pure and white, 
Ye soon must fade from earthly sight, 
But there are flowers no eye can see, 
Blossoms of immortality! 
Their precious buds awoke in bloom, 
As Christ ascended from the tomb; 
Those unseen flowers we love to lay 
On dear ones as they pass away. 
FLETCHER BATES. 
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For the Companion. 


A CONQUERED ENEMY. 

“You are to have the Coopers for neighbors, I 
hear,” said Mrs. Bailey, as she stopped on her 
way “down town” to chat for a moment over the | mates. 
fence with her cdusin, Mrs. Sunderland. “Look| Charlie was a bright boy, and his parents had 
out for squalls !” | kept him steadily at school, and were very proud 

Mrs. Sunderland paused in her work of snipping | of bis attainments; but though he was two years 
the withered blossoms from a running rose to | older than Frank, the latter was more than his 
turn an inquiring glance toward the speaker. equal in school-standing. There was no brag 

about Frank, however, and there would probably 





“What is wrong about the Coopers? They are 
honest, sober, industrious folks, are they not ?” | have been no jealousy on Charlie’s side had it not 
“All of that, with many other virtues beside,” | been excited by home influence. Mrs. Cooper 
Mrs. Bailey replied, laughing. ‘Nevertheless, I'd | was bitterly jealous and envious, and her sneers 
rather have them live next door to you than to| and innuendoes did much towards making her 
me.” son as unreasonable and suspicious as herself. 
“Don’t be so mysterious,” Mrs. Sunderland said, A few months after the school opened, an ex- 
her good-humored face beginning to wear a shade | amination was held for the purpose of promoting 
of anxiety. “Either tell me all there is to tell, or | such of the scholars as were fitted for the advance 
tell me nothing.” to higher departments in the school. Frank Sun- 
“There is nothing very dreadful to reveal, and | derland was the only boy in his class who was 
what there is, is no secret. You would have known | successful in passing the examination, though 
Mrs. Cooper’s reputation as well as everybody | Charlie Cooper had not been far behind him, and 
else in Greenville does if you were not a new- | his heart, and his mother’s as well, had been set 
comer. She is said to be the worst-tempered | upon his obtaining the promotion. 
woman in town, and has never lived neighbor a| That he failed to do so was, in itself, a bitter 
month to any family without getting up a quarrel | disappointment, but that Frank should succeed 
with them; therefore, I say, beware of squalls.” | where Charlie failed, was a trial much harder 
Mrs. Sunderland did not think that the dangers |to endure. Mrs. Cooper’s undisciplined tongue 
her cousin had warned her to prepare for were of | wagged freely, and her opinion that the school 
a very serious character, but being a woman “wise | was conducted upon the rankest principles of fa- 
in her generation,” she deemed it prudent to pour | voritism was widely disseminated. She would 
oil upon the waves before any signs of a storm | even have been foolish enough to withdraw Char- 
became visible. A day or two after her new neigh- | lie from the school, had not his father interposed 
bors arrived, seeing Mrs. Cooper making some his rarely exerted authority and put a positive 
endeavor to improve the condition of a very | veto upon any such absurd proceeding. 
neglected garden-patch, Mrs. Sunderland stepped| As usual, Charlie’s wrath soon evaporated, and 
to the dividing fence and begged her neighbor’s | as there was now no occasion for actual rivalry 
acceptance of a basket full of vegetables she had | between them, the two lads got along very har- 
just gathered from her own thriving garden. moniously, and Frank was able to do many a 
“It is so late in the season that I’m afraid you | kind turn for Charlie, which the latter, as a gen- 
will not be able to raise much in your garden this | eral thing, fully appreciated. 
year,” she said, pleasantly; ‘and as I have more} Though very well aware of the rancor of Mrs. 
garden-truck than I can make use of, I shall be | Cooper’s feelings towards her and Frank, Mrs. 
glad to have you help me dispose of it.” | Sunderland was sensible enough to feel rather 
Mrs. Cooper turned upon her a face that certain- | amused than irritated,even when Mrs. Cooper’s 
ly was not very prepossessing, for it was dark, | conduct, on their chance meetings, verged upcen 
sallow and scowling, and when she spoke it was | actual insolence. The widow’s cheerfulness and 
with such a misplacing of her aspirates as at once | politeness continued to be quite invincible until 
betrayed her to have been at no very distant date | the events of a certain morning proved to her that 
a subject of Queen Victoria. | forbearance had at last ceased to be a virtue. 
“Hi’m much obliged to you, ma’am, and as| It was a cold day in January; Frank had gone 
you’ve hoffered the garden-sass, I’ll haccept it; | to the well to draw a bucket of water, but found 
but as a general thing me and my man pays our | the well-bucket half-full of ice, so that it would 
hown way, and don’t care to be beholden to no-| not sink when lowered into the water. His mother 


body.” | 

The lad, Charlie, she found it m easier to | 
make friends with; he was a freckle-faced, black- 
eyed youngster of twelve or thirteen, with a head 
thickly covered with closely-coiled rings of auburn 








than he had done. Charlie Cooper was at the 
| well in their own lot, scarcely a stone’s throw 
distant, and he called out, “Come fill your bucket 
here, Frank; our well is all right.” 


came to his assistance, but succeeded no better | 


hair. Noticing him one morning wheeling away 
a lot of weeds and rubbish from his mother’s gar- 
den, Mrs. Sunderland asked him if he would like 
to perform the same service for her, of course for 
a remuneration. The offer was eagerly accepted, 
and after that Charlie Cooper earned many a dime 
by little services performed for the widow lady. 

Frank Sunderland and he became quite well 
acquainted in the course of these labors, and as a 
general thing, the two boys got along together re- 
markably well; but one day some accident hap- 
pened to Charlie’s wheelbarrow, and he chose to 
think Frank was the cause of the disaster. The 
evil temper which had hitherto lain dormant 
sprang suddenly to life, and Charlie gave utter- 
ance to such a torrent of profanity as utterly ap- 
palled not only Frank, but Frank’s mother, who 
witnessed the scene from her kitchen window. 
She called Frank away at once, and after a few 
words of rebuke to Charlie, spoken far more in 
sorrow than in anger, she sent him home, saying 
that she could not allow any boy who swore or | 
used bad language to be the companion of her | 
son. 

Charlie departed in tears with his broken wheel- | 
barrow, and probably gave an account of the 
trouble from his own point of view to his mother, 








men against my wee brothers and old Tammas; 
for, sir, L suppose ye do not fecht with ladies and 
old serving-women,” cried the girl in her daring. 

Her low stature, and curling hair, and laughing 
air of childhood disarmed the man, but he gave 
her a suspicious glance. 

“If ye were in Edinburgh, mistress, they would 
try ye with a turn of the boot and see if ye would 
laugh then,” he growled under his big mustache. 

Leddy Polwarth called the girl to her side with 
an imploring look. But Grizel’s eyes had in them 
a gleam of scorn and triumph which it was not 
easy to dissemble. Her heart had jumped up 


for a few moments later Mrs. Sunderland was 
| startled to see, coming over her back fence, first 
a cabbage, then a peck or so of potatoes, and 
finally the basket in which she had that morning 
sent to Mrs. Cooper the vegetables thus unceremo- 
niously returned. An explanation of this sur- 
prising shower followed in Mrs. Cooper’s voice. 

“Hi’ll thank you after this to keep yourself and 
heverything belonging to you ¢o yourself. Hif 
my boy haint fit society for your boy, we don’t 
none of us want nothink to do with you.” 

Of course, to such a speech as this no civil reply 


was possible, so Mrs. Sunderland quietly withdrew , 
_ 


Without stopping to ask permission, Frank 
scrambled over the fence, and soon the two lads 


and henceforth I will have nothing to do with 
you.” Then she hurried Frank to the house, and 
mingled her tears with his as she helped him to 
attire himself in dry garments. 

The lad had a cold and a sore throat as the re- 
sult of his drenching, and his anxious mother, 
during the period of his indisposition, entertained 
towards Mrs. Cooper a resentment hearty enough 
to have satisfied even Dr. Johnson. Frank got 
well that time, however, and was soon at school 
again bright and merry as usual. 

But he had several attacks of sore throat before 
the winter was over, and they left him so weak 
and puny that his mother never before weicomed 
spring weather so gladly as she did that year. 
Frank seemed to get quite well and strong as the 
warm weather came, and therefore perhaps less 
prudent, for in May he again caught cold and 
came home sick from school. 

He was severely ill from the first; in a few days 
diphtheric symptoms developed themselves, and 
twenty-four hours later the bright young soul was 
freed from its frail tenement, and Mrs. Sunderland 
was a childless widow. 

I will not dwell upon her desolation; the whole 
community sorrowed with her; everybody had 
liked merry little Frank Sunderland, and _ his 
mother was almost an equal favorite. If friendly 
sympathy could have lightened her grief, that 
solace would have been hers; perhaps it did, even 
though unconsciously to herself, but, as she sat 
the evening before the funeral by the side of her 
dead darling, she felt as though there could never 
be any more brightness or pleasure for her this 
side of eternity. 

She sat there tearless, speechless, and despair- 
ing, and heard not the timid knock that came 
upon the door, nor did she notice the figure that a 
moment later entered the room, until a voice 
choked with sobs said,— 

“Please, Mrs. Sunderland, mayn’t I see him ?” 

Then she turned, and saw Charlie Cooper. . The 
boy’s swollen eyes showed that he had been cry- 
ing, but Mrs. Sunderland looked at him apatheti- 
cally, and when she realized what it was he 
wanted, turned quite calmly towards the coffin 
and withdrew the cloth that covered the waxen 
face. 

Charlie gazed for a few moments upon his dead 
schoolmate, awed and silent, though the tears 
chased each other down his cheeks. In a little 
while the mother kissed the marble brow, still 
with that unnatural calmness, and re-covered the 
face. 

Charlie was trembling from head to foot with 
repressed agitation, and Mrs. Sunderland almost 
unconsciously laid her hand upon his shoulder as 
ifto calm him. At her touch the boy’s self-con- 
trol gave way; with a child’s instinctive desire 
for comfort and support in sorrow, he flung his 
arms around her, and dropping his head upon her 
bosom, burst into a violent fit of weeping. 

“O Mrs. Sunderland!” he cried, “I can’t bear 
to have him die; I can’t—I can’t—he was always 
so good to me.” 

The mother’s lips quivered; her features worked 
convulsively; the healing tears came at last to 
her aching eyes, and with her face bowed upon 
Charlie’s curly head, she, too, wept, freely and 
softly, and with the blessed tears the first bitter- 
ness of her anguish passed away. 

Mrs. Sunderland’s friends came to her and took 
her away from the scene of her bereavement. All 
that affection could do was done to cheer her, and 

| after a few months her healthy, cheerfui temper 
began to reassert itself, and so aided the effort of 
beneficent nature that by September she felt able 
to return to Greenville and her boy’s grave, and 
to become again, in a measure, her old calm and 
gentle self. 





were laughing and joking together as Charlie 
lowered the bucket. Just then Mrs. Cooper came 
out of the house and advanced towards them; 
she brought another bucket to fill, one that was 
already half-full of water, which she was shaking 
around in the bucket, preparatory to throwing it 
out. 

“What are you doing in my lot, sir, may I 
hask ?” she said, as she noticed the intruder. 
Frank colored, and took up his still empty bucket. 

“Never mind, Charlie,” said he; ‘‘we can get the | 
ice out of our own bucket; I’ll go back, now.” 

Charlie was provoked at his mother, and his 
temper being as ill-governed as her own, he turned 
towards her angrily, crying, ““What’s the use of 
being so hateful? you ought to be.ashamed of 
yourself !” at which words his mother’s anger rose 
to the exploding point. 

“T’ll thank you to mind your own business, 
Charlie Cooper!” she said; and then turning fe-| mered. “I’ve stopped awhile.” 
rociously upon inoffensive Frank, “as for you, you| Why, how does that happen? surely now is 
young haristocrat, I want you to get hoff my | the very time you ought to be most regular in at- 
premises, and stay hoff ’em. We don’t want no | tendance.” 
favorites round here.” Then, throwing the con-| “I know,—I’d like to be, but”—again he 
tents of her bucket, not absolutely at Frank, but | stopped, much embarrassed, and it was not with- 
with an utter disregard of what she was doing, | out a good deal of questioning that Mrs. Sunder- 
she dashed the water in such a way that the lad | land at last drew from him the information that 
was completely drenched. | he had ceased to attend school on account of his 

Mrs. Sunderland advanced to the fence to help | father’s inability to procure for him the new set of 
Frank, shivering and crying, to get over it. Her! school-books his promotion had made necessary. 
gentle temper, proof against all insults or attacks| ‘“Father’s had a felon on his hand all summer, 
directed upon herself, was at last aroused. Frank , and it’s not well yet. He hasn’t been able to work 
was a very delicate child, and the effects of such a| much, and we’ve had to be awful economical. 
shower-bath upon such a morning might be seri- | Mother cried like everything when father said he 
ous. With flashing eyes and face finshed with in- | just couldn’t spare the money to buy a lot of new 
dignation, she turned upon her enemy, who did books; she was mad at first, but she soon got 
have the grace to look a little ashamed of herself. over that, for she knew father couldn’t help it. 
“You are a wicked, cruel woman, Mrs. Cooper, | She’s saving up now, and so am I, and we'll raise 


The schools had just reopened, and though the 
remembrance of one short year ago, wnen her own 
boy was there, the brightest and most hopeful of 
the young throng who commenced the school-year 
together, brought a pang of almost unbearable 
pain to the mother’s heart, she endured this suf- 
fering as she had endured all the rest, uncom- 
plainingly. 

The examination for promotion was again held, 
and this time Charlie Cooper ranked first among 
the five of his class who were promoted to the 
higher department. Mrs. Sunderland was sin- 
cerely pleased when she heard of the lad’s tri- 
umph, and a few mornings later when she met 
him, she stopped to shake hands with him, con- 
gratulating him most cordially. “But how does 
it happen you are not in school, this morning ?” 
she asked. 

“T—I—don’t go to school, just now,” he stam- 
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the money between us before Christmas, I guess, 
though those kind of books do cost like’ smoke,” 
he concluded with a rueful sigh. 

After he had gone Mrs. Sunderland went into 
her darkened parlor, and sitting in her rocking- 
chair, rocked and cried softly for a long time. 

Then she went up-stairs and opened a deep 
drawer in a bureau, from whence issued a strong 
perfume of withered rose-leaves. She removed 
the linen towel that shrouded the contents of the 
drawer, and from one corner drew forth a slate 
and a pile of school-books,—almost new. She 
opened the books one by one, and in each she 
kissed the name “Frank Sunderland,” inscribed 
in big boyish hand; then she laid her cheek upon 
the books, fondling them as though they were 
living creatures, and cried again. 

At last she wiped her eyes and tied up the books 
in a neat strong package. 

“Tam doing just as he would want me to do,” 
she said to herself. She wrote the name of Char- 
lie Cooper upon the package, and giving it to her 
little kitchen-maid, directed her to take it to the 
house of her neighbor, Mr. Cooper. 

The evening of that same day, as Mrs. Sunder- 
land sat alone, reading over a few verses from her 
Bible before retiring for the night, she heard a bus- 
tle of approaching footsteps, the door opened, and 
her little maid said,— 

‘‘Here’s Mis’ Cooper wants to see you a few | 
minutes, Mis’ Sunderland.” 

She ushered into the room a tall, gaunt figure, 
whose head and shoulders were shrouded in a 
dark shawl, and then discreetly withdrew. 

Mrs. Cooper, for she it was, advanced toward 
Mrs. Sunderland as the latter arose. “I’ve come 
to talk about them books you sent to my Char- 
lie,” she said, roughly, almost fiercely. 

“Yes,” replied Mrs. Sunderland, deprecatingly ; 
“T hope you don’t feel offended; Charlie told me 
his father did not feel able to buy him the books 
he needed just now, and I thought it a pity he 
should be obliged to get behind his class on that 
account.” 

“My Charlie says them books is the ones you 
bought last year for your Frank; is that so?” 

“Yes,” Mrs. Sunderland said, her voice falter- 
ing a little, “they were my boy’s. Charlie was 
fond of him,—I couldn’t have given him those 
books if he had not been.” 

“You’re right;’’ and the fierce voice grew sud- 
denly husky; “my Charlie’s been a-crying hover 
them ever since he got them, and I don’t wonder, 
for the sight of ’em has made me do what I never 
did for living creature in hall my life afore. I’ve 
come hover to beg your pardon for all my hugli- 
ness to you and to him that’s gone; you poor, 
dear soul, you—hido, hido,” and fierce, evil-tem- 
pered Mrs. Cooper ended her sentence by bursting 
into a hearty fit of crying. 

Mrs. Sunderland clasped in hers the knotted, 
toilworn hands outstretched toward her. 

“Don’t cry,” she said, tears rolling down her 
own cheeks as she spoke. ‘I know you are sorry. 
We'll have to be friends after this, and we will 
never quarrel any more.” 

And they never did. M. R. HovusEKEEPER. 
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For the Companion. 


AN EXPRESS MESSENGER’S ADVENTURE. 

I always knew I served the company in a dangerous | 
capacity, but I had been an express messenger for so | 
many years that'I thought little or nothing of the risks | 
Iran. My route was through a rough region, too, after | 
I was changed from the Central Pacific to the Southern 
Pacific Road; a region but half-settled and civilized, 
where Indians and ruffians were as plentiful as China- 
men in ’Frisco. 

My “run” was a long one, through a new country 
where railroad stations were often one hundred miles 
apart; and the loveliness of the scenery, combined 
with solitary confinement in an express car, which 
looked more like a cell than anything else, made four 
days of every week hang heavy on my hands, though 
I was often kept busy for hours at a time. 

I generally had a mixed assortment of express mat- 
ter, with plenty of gold and silver in bricks and spe- | 
cie; and occasionally, not much to my liking, a cof- | 
fin or two going eastward, each enclosing a dead body. | 
I would not mention this, but it is necessary, as will be 
seen further on. 

I left Los Angeles every Monday morning at 9.50; 
and from that time until the following Thursday I did 
not leave my express car, having to go to El Paso and 
return for my week’s work, a distance of nearly fif- 
teen hundred miles! 

This may seem a long “run,” and so it was; but as 
the stations were few across the southern part of Ari- 
zona and New Mexico, I had opportunities to take my 
much needed rest, which I did after I became accus- 
tomed to the situation. I was always glad to get back 
to Los Angeles, however, for travelling ninety-six 
hours without any change is extremely tedious, even 
in a drawing-room car. 

Imagine the contrast between riding that way and 
riding in a heavily-loaded express car, with two small 
barred windows to look out of, and a hard bunk in one 
corner to sleep on, and you may form some idea of the 
monotony of my trip. 

The miles passed slowly after I had assorted and 
billed the expressage; my pipe was kept burning; 
and the constant roar and rumble of the train sounded 
during the day, and lulled me to sleep at night, when 
the windows were securely fastened, the lamps lighted, 
and several rifles and revolvers hung around ir case of 
an emergency. 

I ran as express messenger several years without be- 
ing in a railroad accident, or having the train stopped 
by robbers. Some of my brother-messengers met with 
adventures on nearly every trip, but for a long time I 
was unmolested, until I began to disregard the danger 








every phase of my situation, and although my lonely 
life gave me a very silent and taciturn habit, I enjoyed 
my two days at Los Angeles, or at Santa Monica, sea- 
bathing, as much as my more fortunate friends, who 
ran north over the Tchochapi Pass, and were at home 
every night, enjoyed their rests. 

Train robberies had lately been frequent, and while I 
did not expect to be attacked, I learned to be on the 
lookout. I had a set of signals with the bell rope to 
let the trainmen know when I was in danger. Rob- 
beries were often made while the trains were in mo- 
tion, and the express messengers were either bound 
hand and foot, or killed, the robbers being desperate 
men who hesitated at nothing. 

Occasionally, however, I did relax my vigilance, and 
slept as soundly as at the hotel where I boarded. Final 
ly my turn came. 

The train arrived at Tucson one night nearly an 
hour late. There was a great deal of express matter 
to exchange, and for fifteen minutes I was kept busy 
loading and unloading bundles and boxes. The pas- 
sengers walked up and down the platform to stretch 
their legs; the engine’s safety-valve hummed witk es- 
caping steam, and the long train of cars, reaching the 
full length of the platform, presented a picture of bus- 
tle and activity. 

When the last bundle was piled away, I had a chance 
to talk a few minutes with the expressman; then the 
train started, and I closed the door, locked it, and 
turned to the boxes and packages that were scattered 
around. The first thing that attracted my attention 
was a long pine box. 

I had not noticed it when it was loaded, and think- 








ing it was a queer time for a 
funeral to start East, I examined 
the address. It was consigned 
to New Orleans. I entered it on 
the book with the other express, 
and for an hour or more, while 
sorting over the packages, I took 
no notice of my silent compan- 
ion. 

It was a common thing to have 
one or two funerals the whole 
length of the trip eastward, and 
I thought of this as I thought of 
others: “Some poor fellow who 
left a pleasant home to come 
here in search of a fortune, on- 
ly to die on the alkali plains, 
without a friend.” 

And after I had shoved the box against the side of 
the car, I opened a bundle of newspapers and selected 
one to read. It was not very late, and tilting my chair 
against the side of the car beneath a lamp, I was soon 
interested in the news of the day. 

How long I was in that position I do not know, but 
unconsciously I fell into a light sleep when I had fin- 
ished reading the paper. I awoke with a feeling of 
dread and f tion in plete p of me. I 
did got move; I could not. Something held me almost 
breathless, and several minutes passed before I could 
open my eyes. When I did, my heart gave a quick 
throb! 

The top of the pine box was partly raised, and the 
features of a man, shaded from the dim light, were re- 
vealed to my acute senses! 

Even then, though greatly startled, I did not make a 
motion, and my eyes were all but closed. Peering 
from the corner of one eye, I tried to make out his 
features, but saw nothing beyond the brutal eyes and 
half-savage mouth. In an instant it flashed across me 
that he was a train-robber! 

He was evidently waiting to see if I was fast asleep, 
for he did not move during several minutes, keeping 
his eyes fastened on me with the steadiness of an ani- 
mal. 

I scarcely breathed. ‘ 

The rifles and revolvers were on the opposite side of 
the car. If I attempted to get them, he would shoot 
before I made two steps. With my blood tingling and 
my ears strained, I waited expectantly for him to move, 
resolving to wait for a favorable opportunity to spring 
on him. 

Probably there were a dozen more of his associates 
in the passenger-cars, and as soon as he had secured 
his prize they would be notified, and the passengers 
robbed. There was enough gold and silver in bricks 
in my car to make one man independently rich. The 
small safe was full of specie, amounting to one hundred 
thousand dollars’ worth. 

With the thought of my responsibility came a feel- 
ing of resolution. I must do something without hesi- 
tation. 

The dark eyes glared at me, but the robber never 
changed his position. I could read the meaning of 
their cold glitter, and I must act if I saved my life. 
I pretended to awaken, by making two or three move- 
ments with my hands, and to my intense relief the cover 
of the pine box quickly and quietly dropped to its place. 
Without making any hurried motions, I rubbed my 
eyes, gaped once or twice, and slowly rose to my 
feet. 


AN 








altogether. During that time I became accustomed to 


‘Well, well,” I said, aloud, “I’ve been asleep.” 





Then Ip ded tor around the car as if 
nothing had happened, but.my nerves were not re- 
laxed an instant. Before the train had gone five miles | 
farther I had some nails in my pocket. A quick, care- 
less glance showed me a hole in the side of the box 
through which the robber was undoubtedly watching 
every movement I made. 

I did not go near the revolvers or rifles. It would 
have taken but a second for him to have raised the lid 
and shot me, and I knew he would do so if I ap- 
proached them. Instead of that I carelessly assorted 
a pile of express matter near the box, with a view to 
what I was about to do. 

I was terribly excited, though I tried to appear cool. 
When I was all ready, I threw several heavy packages 
on the lid, sat down on the box, and hastily nailed 
down the lid. I heard a noise within, and felt a pres- 
sure as my prisoner endeavored to raise the lid. The 
weight was too great, and I soon had all the nails 
driven in to hold him fast. He was secured, but to 
make sure of him I surrounded the box with heavy 
bundles, and piled upon it the heaviest boxes the car 
contained. 

I sat down for a minute to recover myself; then tak- 
ing down a rifle, I cocked it loud enough for him to 
hear. 

“How many more are there aboard the train?” I 
asked, placing my mouth to a crack between the bricks. 

In reply I heard a muffled sound resembling a curse, 
and as all the holes through which he might shoot 
were covered with gold and silver, I put my mouth 
nearer and asked the question again. 

I received no reply, and going to the other end of the 
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EXPRESS MESSENGER’S -ADVENTURE. 


car, I quietly opened the door leading to the platform. 
The night air rushed in, and the noise of the train 
came with it, making a din in my ears. We were run- 
ning at a high rate of speed around the hills that 
abound in that region. 

I stepped to the platform of the next car. It was a 
smoking-car. The train-robbers were already at work. 
Two men, in the forward end, within five feet of me, 
commanded a view of every passenger with their lev- 
elled revolvers, and two more were going down the 
aisle for the valuables. \ 

It was a terrible moment to me. I felt a keen sym- 
pathy for the passengers, whose terror-stricken faces I 
could see in the dim light from the lamps, but I was 
helpless; doubtless a similar scene was being enacted 
in the other p and sleeping-cars. 

I was hot and cold by turns. I watched the villains 
going coolly on with their work until I began to think 
of my own safety. Charley Slate, a brakeman, was 
bound hand and foot to the forward seat; in a few 
minutes they would finish their daring work and come 
to my car. I did not doubt that the fellow I had 





they should find the door of the express-car locked, 


him, and kill me if I resisted. 


entrance to my car. 
Already the two robbers had nearly reached the far- 


in my care; I must save it. 


arated the two draw-heads. 
soon. 


ing-car opened and the robbers stepped out. 


done. 


reassured me. 
had saved a great deal of valuable property. 


and Tucson. The robber in the pine box was then se 





imprisoned in the pine box was an accomplice, and if 
they would break it open to see what had become of 


This would enable them to take possession of the 
money, bullion and valuable packages, and escape. I 
knew they would not kill any one if he did not resist; 
and inside of five minutes they would demand an 


ther end of the smoking-car; thousands of dollars were 


Without any more hesitation I stepped to the plat- 
form of my car, grasped the lever that operated the 
Miller coupling, and, with a quick, strong pull, sep- 
I was not a moment too 
Before the engine and express-car had shot two 
hundred feet ahead of the train, the door of the smok- 
I heard 
their cry of rage, saw the flashes of their revolvers, 
and felt the bullets strike the wood-work behind me. 
Hurrying forward, I told the engineer what I had 


He heartily approved of my action, and his words 
I had taken a desperate course, but I 


We hurried on through the darkness, and soon 
reached the next station, from which the news was 


telegraphed to the company’s offices in San Francisco 


cured, but refused to say a word, and with a gang of 


track-men, armed, we returned to where we had left 
the train. The robbers had departed, taking every- 
thing valuable with them, and the passengers hailed 
us with shouts of joy and sighs of relief. 

The initials at the end of this do not belong to me, 
but to one who coolly listened to my story, as I told it 
in the company’s office at Los Angeles. H. F. 
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For the Companion, 


LIFE IN THE TREE-TOPS. 

Three ancient philosophers were or*e asked what 
was the best practical proof of wisdom. ‘Eloquence,” 
said the first. ‘The second said, ‘“Mistrust” (I hope he 
meant caution). The third said, ‘‘Happiness.”” From 
the latter point of view, the monkeys of the tropical 
forests should be the wisest of all animals. 

Rather than suffer for want of pastime, the Indian 
baboons, for instance, will tease their best friends, the 
Hindoos. The natives of Hindoostan are the most 
compassionate people in the world, and their creed 
teaches them that apes and baboons are under the pro- 
tection of several gods. 

But for all that, these long-tailed pensioners are as 
thievish as magpies. Instead of contenting themselves 
with the bounty of their protectors, they make daily 
raids upon the neighboring orchards, or even enter 
the houses in quest of plunder. During a two weeks’ 
stay at Mysore in the Madras Presidency, I often 
watched their proceedings from the top of a bungalow, 
or summer-house, and satisfied myself that they were 
actuated by a sheer love of adventure. 

During their rambles through the treetops their 
scouts one day espied a atring of plums on the veranda 
of a side-building, where the landlord’s wife had hung 
them out todry. After looking carefully in every di 
rection the discoverers uttered a sort of coughing bark 
that soon attracted a large number of their comrades, 
who followed them from branch to branch till they 
reached a leafy mulberry tree, which almost touched 
the roof of the veranda. 
cil of war. 





Here they stopped for a coun- 


Some of them clambered up to the top of the tree to 
reconnoitre the adjacent buildings, others -peeped 
through the railings of the veranda and returned to 
make their report to the assembly, who kept up a 
chattering consultation till some of the youngsters lost 
their patience. 

One old graybeard (who should have known better) 
actually leaped upon the roof of the veranda, and by 
swinging his hand left and right, managed to get hold 
of a pillar and so to reach the lower platform. 

We watched him. There were plenty of scattered 
plums on the floor, but he merely smelled them and 
dropped them again; he did not care for them. He 
was bent on mischief and wanted the whole string. 
Cautiously and with noiseless steps he advanced upon 
the window, now and then turning his head to give a 
grin at the tree where his comrades were watching his 
motions with intense interest, till he reached a large 
rocking-chair and concealed himself. 

The string was almost within reach, but windows 
are transparent, and before venturing to climb the 
chair he probably wished to ascertain the whereabouts 
of the landlord. 

The old sinner under the arm-chair was evident- 
ly going to risk the consequences, and had already 
squeezed himself through the back staves of the 
chair, when the landlord’s boy, who was crouching at 
my side behind the railing, could not restrain himself 
any longer. He burst out laughing in spite of himeelf, 
and in the sgme instant, almost, the old rogue reached 
the tree by a flying leap, and with a simultaneous rush 
the whole monkey-mob took to their heels and fled, 
shrieking and chattering. 

I supposed that that was the last we should see of 
them. But the boy shook his head. 

“They will soon be back,” said he, “and they won’t 
give in till my brother gets after them with his stone- 
sling.” 

The boy was right. In less than ten minutes the 
monkeys returned. They pecped through the branch- 
es, leaped chattering from tree to tree, and seemed 
purposely to provoke us in every possible way, in or- 
der to enjoy the fun of a headlong flight when I 
clapped my hands or waved my hat from the railing of 
the balcony. 

The monkeys of our own continent try that sort of 
dangerous sport even with their chief enemy, the tree- 
panther, or ocelot. At night he often scares them out 
of their wits, but in daytime they have it pretty much 
their own way. 

The capuchin monkeys, especially, pursue sport 
with an astonishing degree of recklessness. They fol- 
low their enemy, prance and gambol around him with 
defiant screams, and never rest till they have exhaust- 
ed his patience ; for if the noise becomes intolerable, he 
turns upon them often with a sudden leap that scatters 
them in every direction, for a single blow of his 
knife-like talons would spoil their fun with a ven- 
geance. 

But they are too quick for him; not a weasel or an 
eel can dodge with the shot-like swiftness of a monkey 
in his native trees. Through thick and thin, through 
tanglewood and thorns, they skip away with the same 
ease and the same inconceivable rapidity. 

The guadrumana, or four-handed animals, are so 
wonderfully adapted to their peculiar way of life that 
they are almost safe against accidents. I have seen 
them jump down from the third story of a house and 
scamper away as if nothing had happened ; their elastic 
limbs enable them to alight as nimbly as birds. 

If a monkey should lose his foothold in the tangle- 
wood of a tropical forest, there are a hundred chances 
that one of his four clever hands would catch hold of 
something or other in time to break the force of his 
fall. Nay, our American monkeys have a sort of fifth 
hand, a flexible and yet very tenacious ring-tail, that 
can be used like a grappling-hook. 

Towards the end of the rainy season, when trec- 
fruits become scarce, the Brazilian capuchins often 
cross the equator in search of food. During these emi- 
grations they generally keep together in large troops 
that have been watched by the colonists and have been 
found to move at the rate of ninety miles a day, i. e., 
about six miles per hour, for monkeys never travel af- 
ter dark. They do not goin a straight line, but zig- 
zag, and never miss a chance for fun—a scramble after 
butterflies and young birds or the speckled lizards that 
frequent the forests of the American tropics. 
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If one of their scouts discovers any eatables, he | homesickness. It is not the climate which kills | publican National Convention, which was then in 
at once sounds the assembly-call, though at the | them, nor improper food, nor want of comfort, | session in that city. 


risk of losing his own share, for his comrades are 
sure to pursue him if they catch him with any de- 
sirable tidbit. 


To a monkey’s taste, however, it seems to im-| fer them to raw fruit, but he never learns to for- | and instructor for a long period was the late Dean 








but want of exercise and want of fun. 


A spider-monkey gets so fond of his milk-and-| ture, as well as his fine breeding and correct hab- 


bread rations that he can often be taught to pre 
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LIFE IN THE TREE-TOPS. 


prove the flavor of the best Brazilian grapes if he 
can bolt them during a breakneck chase through 
the tanglewood. 

At sunset they gather about their leaders to dis- 
cuss the choice of a safe sleeping-place. ‘They 
appear to shun isolated trees, as if they were 
afraid to get “cornered.” ‘Their favorite roosts 
are groves where all the top-branches are con- 
nected by bush-ropes that leave them a chance of 
escape in case of emergencies. Nor do they neglect 
an additional precaution that often saves roosting- 
turkeys from their nocturnal enemies. 

The young ones are sent up to the top, and the 
elders, both male and female, station themselves 
in a circle on the lower branches, and sleep “with 
their eyes at a half-cock,” as our Indian scouts 
express it. 

The least noise puts them on the alert, and at 
the first alarm-cry of a sentry the whole troop 
scatters in every direction, with yells that seem 
intended to bewilder the pursuer, as during the 
general uproar his ear, at least, cannot help him 
to ascertain the movements of the individual fugi- 
tives. 

At dawn they all reassemble, for monkeys are 
remarkably gregarious ; they love company under 
all circumstances. In America, at least, all four- 
handed animals, comprising some forty or forty- 
five different species, are almost as social as bees, 
—with a single exception. 

In the Orinoco Valley, the headquarters of the 
large spider-monkeys and Red Roarers, individ- 
uals of the latter species are sometimes found alone 
in the solitude of the primeval forests, and judg- 
ing from their shyness and the way they are 
treated, seem to be outcasts from the society of 
their fellow-monkeys. 

“Infidels,” these solitary wanderers are called 
by the Spanish colonists, who believe that their 


get his native land and his free life in the tree- 
tops. F. L. Oswap. 
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For the Companion. 


THE GREEN LEAVES. 


As sure as life lives under snow, 

Or hearts there are that suffer pain; 
Or sunshine falls upon our path, 

Will “the green leaves come again.” 


I may be here, and you be gone, 
r I be gone, and you remain, 
Or both may feel our hearts rejoice, 
hen “the green leaves come again.” 
D.L.P. 


—~4+@ 
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PRINCE LEOPOLD. 


Prince Leopold, Duke of Albany, the fourth 
and youngest son of Queen Victoria, died very 
suddenly at Cannes, France, on the morning of 
March 28. He had almost completed his thirty- 
first year, having been born on April 3, 1853. Of 
Queen Victoria’s nine children, he was the second 
to die, the Princess Alice having died five years 
ago. The Queen has three sons and four daugh- 
ters still surviving. 

Prince Leopold has always been frail in consti- 
tution, and has from his early childhood been al- 
most constantly an invalid. In a public speech 
made some years ago, he said, “I can feel for 
those who suffer, because I have been so long so 
great a sufferer myself.” 

Shut out by ill-health from the pleasures and 
usual tasks of royal sons, Leopold devoted his life 
to quiet and intellectual pursuits. He graduated 
at Oxford University, where he was a great favor- 
ite for his gentle, amiable ways, and then becam® 
the Queen’s private secretary. He absorbed him- 
self in scientific and literary studies, and always 
took a deep interest in institutions and causes de- 
voted to benevolence. Although he could take 





communities have exiled them on account of their 
speculative errors, while the English settlers as- 
cribe it to their mischievous disposition—though 
that, too, might justify the expulsion of a good 
many four-handed and two-handed monkeys 
which are tolerated in society. 

The true reason is probably that they are affect- 
ed with some sort of contagious disease, probably 
prurigo, a kind of mange, which sometimes spoils 
the looks of our menagerie pets. 

The above-mentioned Red Roarers, or howl- 
monkeys, as they are called in Venezuela, are 
rather short-legged, and the least agile of all 
American quadrumana, and it is perhaps for that 
very reason that Nature has gifted them with such 
an appalling voice. 

The old males can out-yell seven men, and at the 
first challenge a panther generally takes to his 
heels, for fear that the whole troop might join in 
the chorus and spoil his night’s work by waking 
every sleeping creature for miles around. With- 
out this curious talent the howler would be almost 
at the mercy of his enemies, for in swiftness he 
cannot compete with the small capuchins and 
marmosets. 

But it is a curious fact that in captivity this 
sluggard outlives all his relatives with the excep- 
tion of the equally inactive mandril. 

The restless Ceboos, the Gibbons and Honumans 
die generally in three or four years, and the Amer- 
ican spider-monkey rarely survives the first eigh- 
teen months of his prison-life. There seems no 
doubt that nine-tenths of the poor things die of 


but little part in the politics of the day, on more 
than one occasion he skilfully conducted negotia- 
tions, on behalf of his royal mother, with differ- 
ent statesmen on matters of state. 

Of the life of a royal prince thus condemned by 
illness to a sedentary and careful life, there is lit- 
tle striking or picturesque to tell. Yet Prince Le- 
opold, in spite of his physical frailty, seems to 
have won his way not only to the respect but to 
the hearts of his mother’s subjects. He was, next 
to the Prince of Wales, the most popular and best 
beloved of the Queen’s sons. 

The English people admired the devotion with 
which he studied, the blameless life of usefulness 
which he led, and the care with which he culti- 
vated his more than common abilities. Occasion- 
ally Leopold appeared at public meetings, held for 
literary or philanthropic objects; and it was then 
observed that he was a polished and effective pub- 
lic speaker, who would have shone in the House 
of Lords had his health permitted his taking an 
active share in the proceedings of that dignified 
body. 

It is said that the marriage of Prince Leopold to 
the young Princess Helen of Waldeck, two years 
ago, was the sequel of a real love which had 
sprung up between the two young people. The 
wedding, which many readers will remember, was 
celebrated amid great splendor at Windsor Castle. 
Prince Leopold visited Canada and the United 
States in the spring and summer of 1880. When 
j at Chicago, he passed some hours, in company 

w..h his brother-in-law, Lord Lorne, in the Re- 





| the American Minister. 


Much of the ripeness of the priuce’s literary cul- 
‘ts, must be attributed to the fact that his guide 


Stanicy. Leopold had a warm affection for that 
eminent divine and wise and kindly man; and 
the dean, who was proud of his pupil’s ability 
and thorough goodness, warmly reciprocated his 
friendship. 

Prince Leopold’s death, though it could not 
have been expected that he was destined to live 
many years, was a terrible blow to the widowed 
Queen, who has always shown a very deep and 
warm affection for her kindred and friends. At 
her age, and in her state of health, it is scarcely 
to be wondered at that her subjects fear the effect 
of such a bereavement upon her. 

She has always been especially proud and espe- 
cially fond of her quiet, amiable, studious young- 
est son, whose frail health kept him more con- 
stantly near her than her other sons could be. 


~~ 
—<t@ 


IMMORTALITY. 


A voice within us speaks the startling word,— 
“Man, thou shalt never die!” celestial voices 
Hymn it around our souls: according harps, 

By angel fingers touched when the mild stars 

Of morning sang together, sound forth still 

The song of our great immortality ; 
Thick-clustering orbs, and this our fair domain, 
The tall, dark mountains and the deep-toned seas, 
Join in this solemn, universal song. 


—Richard H. Dana, 





——<~Se—___—_ 
DIPLOMATIC COURTESIES. 


A great deal has been said in the newspapers 
lately about the relations between Mr. Sargent, 
who has been the United States Minister to Ger- 
many, and Prince Bismarck. In consequence of 
some official acts of Mr. Sargent, which his own 
Government fully approved, the German Chancel- 
lor conceived an intense dislike for the American 
Minister, and showed it on every possible occa- 
sion. 

The aversion was so great that Bismarck’s man- 
ifestations of it passed the bounds of good man- 
ners. He lost no opportunity to slight and insult 
The newspapers which 
echo his opinions on public questions were inso- 
lently abusive. As far as lay in the Chancellor’s 
power, he made the life of Mr. Sargent in Berlin 
miserable. 

At length, when the death of Judge Hunt, the 
Minister to Russia, left a vacancy in that mission, 
the President showed his approval of Mr. Sar- 
gent’s course by appointing him to the place. The 
change was regarded as a promotion. But Mr. 
Sargent did not wish to go to St. Petersburg, and 
is toresign. It is said to be the intention of the 
President not to appoiut another Minister to Ger- 
many until Prince Bismarck has been made to 
understand that the Government of the United 
States does not appoint ministers to be insulted. 

A very interesting article might be written on 
the rights of diplomatists, and on the rights of the 
Governments sending and receiving such repre- 
sentatives. But only a few general principles can 
be mentioned here. In the first place, the diplo- 
matists sent by each of two countries to the other 
should be of the same rank. Great Britain sends 
an ambassador to Turkey, and Turkey sends an 
ambassador to England. 

The highest rank of American foreign ministers 
is that of Envoy Extraordinary and Minister 
Plenipotentiary, and accordingly no Ambassador, 
which is the highest rank in diplomacy, is sent to 
Washington by any Government. 

Again, the Government to which a minister is 
accredited has a right to refuse to receive him, and 
if the reason be a personal one, the Governm€nt 
which sends him need not take offence. In 1861 
the Austrian Government refused to receive Mr. 
Anson Burlingame, who afterwards did good ser- 
vice as American Minister to China, but no offence 
was taken, and the historian Motley was ap- 
pointed Minister to Vienna. 

Moreover, if a minister has been received, it is 
the right of the government near which he is serv- 
ing to ask that he be recalled, at any time. The 
United States Government has more than once 
taken this course—the most notable case having 
been during Washington’s administration, when 
M. Genet, the French Minister, had behaved him- 
self with intolerable insolence. 

But, on the other hand, if the government whose 
minister is thus virtually sent home regards the 
reasons of his dismissal as insufficient, the retalia- 
tion takes the form of leaving the mission vacant. 
The other government soon recalls its own minis- 
ter, and diplomatic relations between the two 
countries are suspended. If some time elapses be- 
fore Mr. Sargent’s place at Berlin is filled, it may 
be expected that an excuse will be found for with- 
drawing the German minister from Washington. 

So long as a minister remains at a court and the 
relations between his own government and that to 
which he is accredited are friendly, he is entitled 
to all the official courtesies which are extended to 
the representative of any government. To with- 
hold one of these would be more than a slight, it 





at Berlin on the Emperor’s birthday. But, while 
he shook .hands with all his other guests, he put 
otf Mr. Sargent with a courteous bow. 

The late Emperor Napoleon was an adept at 
this sort of business. At his New Year’s recep- 
tions he graded his reception of the different min- 
isters according to his disposition towards their 
respective governments, and his smiles, nods and 
frowns were reported by telegraph all over Eu- 
rope. 

Prince Bismarck seems to have succeeded him 
in this trick, but it would be absurd for any one 
in America to be angry simply because a testy old 
man shows a lack of good-breeding. 
—_——_—_—_+~@ 


PARIS CHILDREN. 
An American invalid, who observed French children 
for six months from a window opening upon a broad 
Paris avenue, described them in a recent number of the 
Atlantic Monthly. She gives them a very good char- 
acter. 
The little children of the rich are elaborately dressed, 
and are attended by nursery-maids gay with white caps 
and bright-colored ribbons. The groups of them form 
pictures very attractive to the on-looker. It isa custom 
with French mothers to dedicate their infants to the 
Virgin Mary, and all such children are dressed in white 
or in blue until they are seven years old. There is 
even a children’s clothing-store in Paris for the express 
accommodation of these pious mothers, over the door 
of which is painted : 
“For children vowed to the white and to the blue.” 
As French children grow past the period of child- 
hood, their dress becomes plainer and plainer, until it 
is denuded of all ornament except that derived from 
the elegance of its design and the perfection of its fit. 

Contrary to the general impression, the children. of 
Paris enjoy excellent health and show well-developed 
forms. Their little bodies are as chubby, their cheeks 
as rosy, their eyes as bright and their teeth as sound, 
as those of any children in the world. Our observer 
declares that they ‘‘never look tired or cross or dirty; 
never quarrelsome, never naughty.” 

This is good news indeed; but we must bearin mind 

that it is the testimony of one who looked at them 
from a window. Possibly those picturesque nursery- 
maids could tell a different story. It is, however, a 
fact that no parents in the world try so hard and so 
constantly to make their children polite, kind, consid- 
erate and obliging as do the French. It is their first, 
last and continuous lesson. 
Our observant invalid assures her readers that it is 
not only the children of the rich who behave so agree- 
ably. If that were the case, the fact would not have 
been worth chronicling, as the rich are the smallest 
class in every community, and not the most estimable. 
About noon the Champs Elysées are suddenly covered 
with a crowd of the poorer school-boys, all cleanly 
and neatly dressed, carrying their books in nicely made 
black portfolios, and more than half of them bare- 
headed. Read this, all ye rough boys of America! 

“The little fellows come bounding and babbling 
along the streets, hand in hand, or with arms thrown 
round each others’ shoulders; for French children are 
demonstrative and not self-conscious. They are very 
kind to their juniors. There was always a bigger boy 
to take the small boy by the hand and run with him in 
the wake of the party. I saw squabbles occasionally, 
but seldom blows.” 

‘This writer describes a very dignified altercation be- 
tveen two schooi-boys, who seemed to be boiling over 
with wrath. At length, one of them waved his right 
hand in the air with lofty scorn, and hurled at his ad- 
versary a word—‘Republicain!” The other, with a 
gesture expressive of utter defiance, retorted with an- 
other word—* Aristocrate !’? Then each turned upon 
his heel and departed. 

One notices, as a curious feature of Paris streets, the 
vehicles, resembling small omnibuses, which convey 
school-boys to and from school, all in cap and uniform, 
and carrying portfolios, like so many little lawyers. 

Every large school has one or more of these carriages 
which collect and distribute their loads under the 
charge of an under-teacher. In fine weather the boys 
walk to school, two by two, with the teacher behind 
all. 

——_—_+@>—__—___—_- 
A SIGNIFICANT BUILDING. 


In the eastern part of Pennsylvania, among the hills, 
there is an old Moravian town, named by the pious mis- 
sionaries who went there to labor among the Indians, 
Bethlehem. The huge monastic stone houses built by 
these first settlers, in which the Brethren and Sisters 
dwelt apart, are till standing, and many of the quaint 
customs introduced by them survive among their de- 
scendants. 

On the other side of the river there is a modern 
building to which is attached as dramatic a story as 
that of the Moravian community houses. It is the 
great polytechnic school, called Lehigh University. 
The college buildings, laboratories, libraries, etc., of 
gray freestone, cover the side of the mountain, and 
their towers form a landmark to all the valley. 

The school was founded by Judge Asa Packer, and 
was richly endowed by him for the education of young 
men in the usual collegiate classical and scientitic 
course. Besides this, the students are thoroughly 
trair-d as mining or civil engin« srs, chemists, assay- 
ers, etc., to earn their own living. 

The tuition is absolutely free. Judge Packer left 
two sons, who both died last year. They were child- 
less, and bequeathed the most of their property to this 
university, thus making it one of the two most richly en- 
dowed colleges in the country, and the wealthiest free 
school in the world. 

Just below the towers of this great school a slug- 
gish canal creeps down through the valley, at the side 
of which is the tow-path along which Asa Packer, when 
a canal-boy, drove his horses for many a year. 

The fact that an illiterate, bare-footed lad, through 





would be an insult to the government from whica 
the minister came. 

Yet outside of the purely formal courtesies, there 
are offered opportunities to a sovereign ora foreign 
minister to show speciai friendliness or the re- 
verse. For example, Prince Bismarck was forced, 
by diplomatic usage, to invite Mr. Sargent to the 





dinner which he gave to all the foreign ministers 


shrewdness, hard work and honesty, could become in 
this country the possessor of millions, and of that high 
moral wisdom which taught him to make so noble a 
| use of them, is as significant and dramatic as any other 
feature of American life, that elevates us above other 
nations. 
| Mr. Ruskin declined an invitation to lecture in the 
| United States, declaring that he could not endure life- 
| in a country without ruins. The young men who come 
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to this great free school, not ouly from the States, Dut 
from England, Spain, South America and Japan, find 
in its stately buildings a significance higher and purer 
than lies in any mouldering ruin of other days. 





A PICTURESQUE STORY SPOILED. 

To the spectator in the box the tragedy appears gor- 
geous in its pomp of dress and scenery. Let him go 
behind the scenes and the tragedy seems a farce. 

A similar revulsion has, not unfrequently, been ex- 
perienced by one who has gone behind the picturesque 
narrative of the graphic historian. 

The facts on which the narrative was based have, 
when seen face to face, tempted him to laugh at, what 
an English writer calls, “these humiliating humbugs 
of history.” 

While passing through the gallery of the Louvre in 
1841, Thackeray was attracted by a large naval picture. 
It represented the sea-fight off Brest, in which Lord 
Howe defeated the French fleet. 

His surprise at the artist commemorating a defeat of 
his countrymen was removed, when he saw that the 
picture represented the Vengeur, riddled by three Eng- 
lish frigates, going down with colors flying, her crew 
fighting to the last. 

He found the French historians sympathizing with 
the artist, and both sacrificing truth on the altar of na- 
tional vanity. The story they told was this: 

The Vengeur, a three-decker, shot through and 
through in an unequal fight with three English ships, 
began to sink. When driven from the lower tier of 
guns, by the water pouring through the ports, her 
crew rushed to the second tier. They fired broadside 
after broadside, until the rising water again drove 
them off. 

Then taking to the deck, they fired its guns. At 
last, grouping in the water, they stretched their arms 
to heaven, and shouting Vire la Repubiique ! their 
colors flying, went down. They preferred death to 
captivity. 

“Mark now, how a plain tale shall put you down,” 
said the English to these French Falstaffs. 

They pubiished a letter of the captain of the Ven- 
geur, writte:. on the ship to which he had surrendered. 
It showed that the Vengeur had struck her colors, that 
her crew shricked for help, that her captain and a 
large pact of her men had been taken off, and that a 
British prize-crew went down in her. 

But the French would not be put down by facts. 
Surugging their shoulders, they pronounced the cap- 
tain’s letter a forgery. 

Then one of the English survivors of the engage- 
ment, Admiral Griffiths, came forward with the decla- 
ration that the French story was ‘“‘a ridiculous piece of 
nonsense.” 

“Never,” he said, ‘‘were men in distress more ready 
to save themselves.’”’ There was not ‘‘one shout beyond 
that of horror and despair.” , 

But no French historian corrected the picturesque 
story, and the painting remained in the gallery of the 
Louvre. 

Prof. Mathews, in whose “Illusions of History” we 
met this incident, quotes the Scotch poet: 

“Facts are chiels that winna gang, 
And daurna be disputed.” 

Alas! the muse of history, when inspired by patri- 
otic enthusiasm, is apt to say with the French theorist, 
on being told that facts were against his theory,— 

“Do de facts contradict my theory? Denso much 
de worse for de facts.” 

—or—__—_———_ 
A BILLION. 

What is a billion? In the French system of notation, 
which is also used in the United States, it isa thousand 
million. But the English system gives the name bil- 
lion to a million million. ‘The word is used in the lat- 
ter sense in this article. 

Sir Henry Bessemer, the famous inventor, who is in 
the habit of occupying his leisure with curious calcula- 
tions for the amusement of his grandchildren, tried to 
convey some idea of the immensity expressed in this 
little word. 

He took it successively as a measure of time, of 
length and of height. Selecting the second as the unit 
to be used in his first calculation, he began with the 
startling assertion that a billion seconds have not yét 
elapsed since the commencement of the Christian era 
-nor, indeed, even a sixteenth part of that number. 
A billion seconds make 31,687 years, 17 days, 22 hours, 
45 minutes and 5 seconds. 

In regard to length, he chose ior his unit the English 
sovereign, a coin of the size of a half-eagle. <A chain 
of a billion sovereigns would be long enough to pass 
seven hundred and sixty-three times arvund the globe; 
or, supposing all these coins laid side by side, each in 
contact with its neighbor, it would form about the 
earth a golden zone fifty-six feet, six inches wide. 
This same chain, were it stretched out straight, would 
make a line a fraction over 18,328,445 miles in extent. 

For measuring height, Sir Henry chose for a unit a 
single sheet of such paper as that upon which the Lon- 
don Times is printed—a measure of about one thiee 
hundred thirty third of an inch in thickness. A bil- 
lion of these thin sheets, pressed out flat and piled 
vertically upon each other, would attain the altitude of 
forty-seven thousand three hundred and forty.eight 
miles. 





SIMILAR SAYINGS. 

It is strange how many persons are credited with ut- 
tering similar witticisms. 

Lord Eldon is reported to have said of Lord 
Brougham, “If he only knew a little law, he would 
know a little of everything.” 

Unfortunately for the originality of the author of 
this witty saying, Louis XIV. of France, as we learn 
from Prof. Mathews’ “Illusions of History,” is cred- 
ited with a mot that resembles it. Passing out of 
chapel after a sermon by the Abbé Maury, Louis re- 
marked, “If the Abbé had said a little of religion, he 
would have spoken to us of everything.” 

English history records that Nelson thus wrote to 
the ministry, after the Battle of the Nile,— 

“Were I to die at this moment, more frigates would 
be found written on my heart.’ 

Read this along with ‘Bloody Mary’s” exclamation, 
at the loss of the last foothold of the English in France, 
“When I die, Calais will be found written on my 
heart,”’ and the impression is that Nelson was a plagiar- 


But there was another person, as one learns from 
Motley’s “‘Dutch Republic,” who admired that senti- 
ment. Montpensier, a French prince, affirmed to Philip 
Li. of Spain, that “if his body were to be opened at 
that moment, the name of Philip would be found im- 
printed on his heart.” 

Was that form of speech a commonplace expression 
in the days of Mary and Philip, used to express an 
exaggerated sentiment? or who first conceive it? 





RUSKIN’S HOME. 

It is natural that we should desire to know the sur- 
roundings of a great man. It is not impertinent curi- 
osity to peep into his home and see how he there ex- 
presses himself. 

A writer in Wide Awake gratifies our curiosity re- 
specting John Ruskin: 

John Ruskin is a genial man, slight in body, with 
kind blue eyes and sunny face. He is shy in manner, 
but his friends think he is the best talker that can be 
found in the four corners of the earth. He is devoted 
to his home, and is one of the hardest of workers. 

His house is at Brantwood, Coniston, in the north of 
England. It is ona hill that slopes down to a beauti- 
ful lake. Near by is a wood in which a clearance has 
been made, and seats placed on either side of a laugh- 
ing, leaping stream. 


The views are among the most beautiful in England. 
His kitchen-garden is brightened by rows of roses, 
and the meadow is sown with yellow primroses and 
violets, and no cattle are allowed to crop the winsome 
things. A great orchard is pink with apple-blossoms 
in spring. 

The rowers on the lake are picturesque. Sometimes 
a red-coated soldier gleams by, sometimes a party of 
young girls. 

The Coniston people love “the gentleman that writes 
books” at Brantwood, and never forget the Christmas 
feasts when the great professor speaks a few kind 
words to every child in the room. 

The house itself is a two-story, rambling structure, 
nestled under the hills. It was “bought without see- 
ing’ ten years ago. All the principal rooms look out 
upon the lake. 

The walls of his sleeping-room are quite covered 
with drawings from Turner, and the “turret-room” 
next to this is so designed that Mr. Ruskin may see 
the country all about him, and lose no effect of the 
splendid sunrises and sunsets on the lake. 

As he is always up at his work before sunrise when 
in health, he never misses the beauty. 

The furniture is old-fashioned, but not antique, 
much of it coming from his father’s old home. It is 
not esthetic as that word is now understood. 

The dining-room walls are quite covered with oil 
paintings. Here are beautiful paintings by Titian, 
Tinotret and Sir Joshua Reynolds. The study is a 
complete and artistic work-shop. 

On either side of the fire-place, over which is a 
beautiful sketch of Lake Geneva, are large book-cases, 
one filled with books and the other with antiquities 
aod minerals, which are in velvet-lined drawers. 

Many Turners are hung about the room. On a mas- 
sive piece of chalcedony is Mr. Ruskin’s motto: ‘To- 
day.” 
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FAME, 

Bayard Taylor regarded himself as a poet rather 
than a prose writer, and took infinitely more pride in 
his verses than in his famous books of travel. He used 
to tell a good story at his own expense. A gentleman 
at whose house he stayed over night on one of his 
Western lecturing tours, expressed great admiration 
for his writings, and said to him, ‘I suppose I am one 
of the few people who have read everything you ever 
wrote.” Mr. Taylor asked his opinion of the new 
poem which he had just published. “Why!” said his 
admirer; ‘‘do you write poetry ?” 


This story was told to the late Dr. J. G. Holland, 
who was at once reminded of a kindred experience of 
his own. Likewise travelling in Indiana, also on a 
lecturing tour, the doctor’s attention was attracted toa 
tall Hoosier who sauntered up and down the aisle of 
the car, attentively regarding a travelling-bag on the 
vacant seat in front of the poet, lecturer and novelist. 

Finally stopping before the doctor, as if determined 
to bear no ieee ais suspense, the stranger introduced 
himself by saying,— 

“I beg pardon, sir, but I see the name of J. G. Hol- 
land on that little brass plate. May I ask if I have the 
honor of addressing that gentleman?” 

The doctor confessed the soft impeachment, and the 
stranger craved leave to sit down near this illustrious 
man, as he straightway called him. The stranger ‘“‘con- 
versed” on a variety of topics, and modestly acknowl- 
edged his absorbing passion for literature. 

After a while the train plunged into a young town, 
the conductor shouted “Elkhart!” and the tall citizen 
rose to leave. 

This is my stopping-place,”’ he said; ‘‘and I shal! 
never hereafter take up my favorite book, your charm- 
ing ‘Reverics uf a Bachelor,’ without thinking of this 
delightful hour in the society of its author.”—//ar- 
per’s Weekly. 
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ORATORICAL CONVERSATION. 

The art of oratory has not died out, but its methods 
have changed greatly. It is not s0 many years since 
pompous and turgid rhetoric was common, and the 
great men of the day used metaphor freely in their 
common speech. It was the fashion, and it has gone 
out, like other fashions. An interesting example of it 
occurred in an interview between Daniel Webster and 
John Adams, shortly before the death of the latter :— 


Mr. Webster called on Mr. Adams at his home in 
Quincy, and found him reclining on a sofa, breathing 
with great difficuity. 

*“T am glad to see you, sir,” said Mr. Webster, ‘“‘and 
I hope you are getting along pretty well.” 

“Ah, sir,” answered Mr. Adams, drawing a long 
breath, “‘quite the contrary. I find I am a poor ten- 
ant, occupying a house much shattered by Time; it 
sways and trembles with every wind, and has, in fact, 
gone almost to decay; and what is worse, sir, my 
landlord, as near as I can find out, does not intend to 
meke any repairs.” 

It was a beautiful thought, and the good man used 
his tenement as a trust, and left it at last like one 
going to a better country. 

——___-_ 4§@p— 
DEFERENCE FOR ROYALTY. 

Time and tide wait for no man—likewise for no 
woman. But a story is told of Lord Coleraine, a court- 
ier of the Duke of York, which proves that he did not 
regard that as a wise provision of Nature: 

The Duchess of York had a water-party, but when 
she arrived late the waterman said,— 

“Your Royal Highness must wait for the tide.” 

Upon which Lord Coleraine, bowing profoundly, 
said,— 

“If I had been the tide, I should have waited for 
your Royal Highness.” 
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A MAN of wide views—the sailor. 
views—the diver. 
archer. 


A man with deep 
A man with an arrow view—the 





Everybody knows Witt “tisit tired feeling” is. It af- 
flicts the human family when the weather grows warmer 
in the spring and early summer, just as Nature, re- 
freshed from her long winter's rest, is preparing to dis- 
play herself in new beauty and power. The contrast be- 
tween the changing season and the condition of the body 
at this time makes one feel even more tired, despondent 
and miserable, The refreshing, toning and invigorating 
influences for which the system appeals will be found in 
Hood's Sarsaparilla, the reliable tonic and blood puritier. 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 


“Ihave used Hood’s Sarsaparilla for some time, and 
have derived benefit therefrom, It gives me an appetite 
and strengthens the whole system. I can cheerfully rec- 
ommend it to all who need a regulator of the bowels or 
a building up and strengthening medicine."—JOsIAH W. 
Cook, President Cambridge Mutual Fire Ins. Co., Cam- 
bridge, Mass, 

G. W. MANLEY, Canton, O., says: “I have used Hood's 
Sarsaparilla, and find it all you advertise it for, and I 
cheerfully recommend it to persons who are in want of 
a good blood purifier.” 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 


“ITcould not sfeep, and would get up in the morn- 
ing with hardly life enough to get out of bed. I had no 
appetite, and my face would break out with pimples. 
I bought a bottle of Hood’s Sarsaparilla, and soon began 
to sleep soundly; could get up without that tired and 
languid feeling, and my appetite improved.”—R. A. SAN- 
FORD, Kent, 0. 

“Every spring I take Hood's Sarsaparilla, and know 
nothing of that terrible languor so prevalent at that 
season of the year.”—Mrs. J. M. CARTER, Boston. 


Sold by all druggists. $1; six for $5, Prepared only by 
C. 1. HOOD & CO., Apothecaries, Lowell, Mass. 


100 Doses One Dollar. 





That Tired Feeling 


The children need the aid of a reliable spring medicine 
as much as adults, The warm weather has upon them 
an equally depressing effect, which slight vexations and 
hard study at school aggravate, making them nervous, 
cross and fretful. Pimples or scrofulous humors are 
apt to manifest themselves, adding discomfort to de- 
pression, Hood's Sarsaparilla has in thousands of cases 
proved a boon and blessing to suffering children, expel- 
ling all trace of serofula from the blood, toning up the 
body and giving to the digestive organs healthy action. 


Makes the Weak Strong 


Mr. M. J. QUINN, of Albany, N. Y., says his little 
daughter, six years old, was a terrible sufferer with 
serofula from birth. Was blind for months; in fact, 
never saw a well day until she took Hood's Sarsaparilla. 
She is now well and healthy. Neighbors corroborate Mr. 
Quinn's statement, and say the cure of his child is the 
most wonderful thing that has come to their knowledge. 

Mr. J. N. KETCHUM, of Barre, Vt., says that his boy 
had several very ugly scrofulous sores on his leg. 
Hood's Sarsaparilla cured him. Mr. Ketchum cordially 
recommends the medicine. 


Purifies the Blood 


“Last spring my two children were vaccinated. Soon 
after, they broke all out with running sores, so dreadful 
I thought I should lose them. Some one spoke to me 
about Hood's Sarsaparilla as a purifier of the blood. I 
bought a boiile and cave it to the children. 
they began to take it they began to get better, till it 
cured them completely, and they have remained healthy 
ever since. 4. uo feel that Hood’s Sarsaparilla saved my 
children to me.”—Mrs. C. L. THOMPSON, West Warren, 
Mass. 





So soon as 


Hood's Sarsaparilla 


Sold by all druggists. $1; six for $5. Prepared only by 
Cc. I. HOOD & CO., Apothecaries, Lowell, Mass. 


100 Doses One Dollar. 
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For the Companion. 
THE OPEN FIRE, 
Let others sing of sunny climes, 
Vhere creep the lazy hours; 
Of landseapes rich with teeming stores 
Of tropic fruit and flowers: 
But give to me the sterner North, 
Where blustering breezes blow; 
/here tieids of summer glory change 
To realms of ice and snow. 








The lands that feel no wintry blasts 
Know not the keen delights 

Which cluster round the blazing fires 
Of the long northern nights; 

Where happy households in the dells, 

n sheltered nests and warm, 

Around their glowing hearthstones hear 

The echoes of the storm, 


When snow-clouds drift, in angry whirls, 
Along the eastern gales, 

And round the house the mad wind swells 
And dies in mournful wails 

What joy to watch the 
In all their frolic da » 

While listlessly we sit and gaze, 
As in some dreamy trance, 


ping flames, 








Oh, who shall tell what mystic power 
Is playing round the soul, 

When tides of music o’er us sweep, 
And lofty anthems roll? 

And who shall tell what subtle charm 
In dancing flames can dwell, 

To hold us captive while we gaze, 
And bind us with its spell? 


Anon, the cheerful warmth and light 
A social glow impart, 

When busy mind enkindles mind, 
And heart responds to heart: 

In happy converse, long and sweet, 
The wingéddiours go by, 

And still we watch the restless blaze 
With half-unconseious eye. 


Or when, at the deep midnight hour, 
We sit alone and dream, 

While the low dying embers stir 
In faint and fitful gleam; 

The holy memories of the soul 
Come flocking from the past: 

They glide along, on noiseless wing, 
With every moving blast. 


That land, which Burns has lighted up 
With wit and mirth and song, 

Until her bright and happy homes 
To the whole earth belong; 

Her hills and mountains might have stood, 
In all their stubborn pride; 

But what to us would Seotia be 
Without her “ingleside”? 


Her “wee bit ingle,” snug and warm 
And “blinkin bonnily,” 

Around whose cosey tires were nursed 
Heroic souls and free; 

Men, who could face a tyrant’s frown; 
Who, though of humble birth, 

Have made old Scotland name a light 
For freedom on the earth, 


And on these dear New England hills, 
Through all our toiling y 
Alike when prosperous d. 
Or dark foreboding fea 
The forests fed the winter tires, 
And kept them strong and bright, 
While sabaron grew to strength and grace, 
Beneath their ruddy light. 
ww INCREASE N, TARBOX, 
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For the Companion. 


A CONSCIENTIOUS WRITER. 


“If Lam to write to any good, a great deal of 
living must go to a very little writing,” said the 
late Frances Ridley Havergal, the author of many 
hymns and religious poems, which have proved 
messengers of mercy and comfort in the world. 

Her life conformed to this principle. What she 
wrote was the fruit of experience, and she conse- 
crated her life to those duties that would give her 
the richest and most helpful experience out of 
which to write. 

“Every man is a debtor to his profession,” said 
Lord Bacon. Washington Allston taught the same 
principle to his pupils in the art of painting. “Na- 
ture,” he said, “does not reveal her loveliness to a 
mind clouded with any perverseness of character. 
If a man would be a true artist, he must lead a 
true life.” 

Miss Havergal died at Caswell Bay, Swansea, 
in 1879, at the age of forty-three. How her own 
life was an illustration of her conviction that a 
“great deal” of right “living” must be the basis 
of worthy and helpful writing, may be seen in 
her education, training and benevolent work. 

She had a beautiful voice for singing. This she 
cultivated in a most conscientious manner, and 
devoted to the work of God. Her musical mem- 
ory was so wonderful that she could play the best 
works of Handel, Beethoven and Mendelssonn 
without notes. She was a popular solo singer in 
choral societies, but she reso!tved, almost in her 
girlhood, that she would only sing such selec- 
tions as were intended for the moral and spiritual 
good of others. 

“Singing for God,” she said, “is to me the most 
personal and direct commission I hold from my 
Master.” She was true to her trust. 

Her musical studies prepared the way for the 
writing of her hymns, but her heart preparation 
grew out of home mission work. It was the am- 
bition of her girlhood to become a foreign mis- 
sionary. Circumstances prevented. Disappointed, 
she resolved to devote herself to benevolent work 
among the poor and suffering in her father’s par- 
ish. 

She was an active worker in the home Sunday 
school, the Church Missionary Society and the 
Aid societies. She gave Bible readings in the ser- 
vants’ halls. She was constantly seeking to re- 
lieve the wants of the poor, and she induced near- 
ly all of the young people and the larger number 
of the adults in the town to sign the temperance 
pledge. 

Out of the experiences of such right living grew 


{her hymns, which are known in all intelligent 
| Christian homes. 

A single illustration will afford a view of her 
manner of work in the field of duty and with the 
pen: 

“Perhaps yon will be interested to know the ori- 

gin of the consecration hymn, ‘Take my life.’ I 
| went for a little visit of five days. There were ten 
| persons in the house, whom I desired to turn to 
| the helps and comforts of a religious life. He 
gave me the prayer, ‘Lord, give me all in this 
house!’ and He did! Before I left the house 
every one had sought a spiritual life. The last 
night of my visit I was too happy to sleep, and 
passed most of the night in praise and renewal of 
my own consecration, and these little couplets 
formed themselves and chimed in my heart one 
| after another, till they finished with, ‘Ever, only, 
all for thee!’” 

When this frail woman died, Love covered her 
memory with its mantle, and the hands of the poor 
strewed her grave with flowers. The songs of her 
heart went over the world, the seeds of the expe- 
riences that claim the hopes and promises of 
heaven. . 

Only a self-forgetful and a consecrated life could 
have become such a power and reaped such har- 
vests. A writer is a teacher in life’s great school. 
He multiplies his thoughts and experiences in 
others. His calling is a sacred trust. He owes a 
true life to the world for the sake of his influence. 
Iie should remember that he is a “debtor to his 
profession,” and should seek the best preparation, 
the best culture, associations and experiences, as 
did Frances Ridley Havergal H. B. 
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THE LAW OF WARRANTIES. 

A warranty is an agreement that a thing to be sold is 
of a certain quality or goodness. If this is not true, 
the seller must pay what the buyer loses by the bar- 
gain. A warranty made after the bargain is finished 
is not binding. It, however, will be good if it is paid 
for. 

Ordinary warranties are made in terms like these: 
| *f guarantee that this horse is not lame;” or, ‘I war- 

rant that this watch will keep good time;” again, 
“You may depend upon it, that cloth is all wool.” 
When goods are so warranted, the seller must pay 
| damages if they are not all that he says they are. 

A mere expression of opinion or judgment is no 
| warranty. If, for example, the seller of a dog says 
he thinks he is a good, safe anigal, there is no war- 
ranty that the dog will not bite. Simply praising the 
goods one sells is no warranty. The law allows a man 
to have a good opinion of his own property, and the 
| buyer must be on his guard against ‘dealers’ talk.” 
This law is founded on the old rule of caveat emptor 
(let the buyer beware). 

It often happens when trades are made that written 
agreements, called “bills of sale,” are made, so that 
the buyer may have something to show his right to 











what he has bought. A written description of the 
goods in the bill of sale is a warranty that they are | 
equal to the description. If the bill of sale does not 
contain any, a word-of-mouth guarantee is good for | 
nothing. 

Warranties do not apply to a defect which can be | 
plainly seen, unless the seller warrants the thing sold 
to be free from that defect. Suppose that a horse with 
only one eye is warranted sound. This warranty would 
not cover the lost eye if the buyer has seen the horse, 
for he must have known it when he bought the horse. 
| Some warranties are inferred by law. When a man 
| sells goods, there is always a warranty that he owns 
| and has aright to sellthem. This warranty is made, | 
though nothing is said about it. | 

Also, when goods are sold by a sample there is a | 
warranty that the whole is equal in quality to the sam- 
ple shown. In this case, the law says that there was 
an agreement between the seller and the buyer that 
the sample should represent all the goods sold. 

Sandlincienem also warrant that their products are 
merchantable. This rule, however, is not applied to 
cases in which the buyer selects his goods, or has a 
good chance to examine them before he makes a bar- 
gain. 

When goods are bought for a special purpose, and 
the seller knows of it, he is supposed to warrant them 
suitable for that use. For example, the buyer says, “I 
wish to purchase a good brush to use in grooming my 
horse.” The brush sold to him is warranted to be 
good for stable use. 

The law also infers that dealers in meat and other ar- 
ticles of food warrant that what they sell is whole- 
some, though nothing is said about it at the time of the 
sale. 

There are some exceptions to this rule. Auctioneers 
and sheriffs do not warrant that they own what they 
sell. The law will not infer this warranty, for every- 
body knows that they sell the property of others. 
When the seller says that he is not sure that he owns 
the property, there is no warranty. Under these circum- 
stances the buyer takes his chances, and must stand 
his loss if there is any. 

The setler of a promissory note, however, warrants 
that the signatures on the note are real, and that the 
maker of the note is bound by it. If it is a forgery, 
or if the maker is a minor, the seller may be sued on 
| the warranty. 

There is no warranty in any case if the seller refuses 
to make one. The law never infers a warranty if one 
has not actually been made either orally or in writing. 
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IN THE STOCKS. 

It is useful as well as amiable in the best man to 
know how to enter into the feelings of the worst. Hu- 
manity, as well as the spirit of adventure, has some- 
times made curious attempts to cultivate that sort of 
| knowledge, and sometimes the experiments have been 

very amusing. Lord Camden, walking one day with 
his friend, Lord Dacre, through an English village, 
passed near the parish stocks and stopped to comment 
on the probable measure of suffering endured by cul- 
| prits confined in that ‘penal machine.” 








“IT don’t believe there is any physical pain in such a 
punishment,” says Judge Camden. ‘There is the hu- 
miliation, of course, but unless the rabble pelt the pris- 
oner with brick-bats, the rest is nothing.” 

“Suppose you try it, and settle your doubts,” an- 
swered Dacre. 

“I'll do it!” exclaimed the judge, and in a trice he 
was sitting on the ground with his feet fifteen inches 
above the level of his seat, and his ancles encircled by 
the hard wood. 

‘‘Now, Dacre,” said he, “fasten the bolts and leave 
me for ten minutes.” 

Lord Dacre complied and left him, intending to 
saunter along the lane and return in ten minutes. But 





same beautiful phenomenon of mingled memory and 


| my bare face into the light. 


unfortunately he was an absent-minded man, and fall- 
ing into one of his reveries as he walked, he forgot the 
stocks and his imprisoned friend. 

In the meantime the chief-justice went through every 
torture of an agonizing punishment—acute shootings 
along the confined limbs, aching in the feet, angry 
pulsations under the toes, violent cramps in the mus- 
cles and thighs, gnawing pain at the point where his 
person came in contact with the cold ground, pins and 
needles everywhere. Faintness, fever, giddiness, and 
raging thirst added their torments to his physical dis- 
comfort. 

He implored a peasant to liberate him, but the fellow 
answered with a shout of derision. 

He hailed a passing clergyman, and explained that 
he was not a culprit, but Lord Camden, Chief-Justice 
of the Common Pleas; but the clergyman passed on, 
muttering to himself, “Mad! mad with liquor! Droll, 
though, that a drunkard in the stocks should fancy 
himself a chief-justice!” 

A farmer’s wife jogged by, and hearing him cry out | 
that he was dying of thirst, gave him a juicy apple. | 
She was the only one who showed him any pity. 
Everybody who saw him supposed the law was taking 
its course. 

The unhappy judge sat there in the stocks, not “‘ten 
minutes,” but ten hours—and never mortal man more | 
bitterly repented of a sportive freak than did he. No | 
matter how he was redeased, or how he came to a set- 
tlement with Lord Dacre; but a circumstance some 
time afterwards showed that he remembered his suffer- 
ings. 

At a trial in a sait for wrongful conviction and con- 
finement in the stocks, he was on the bench. The 
plaintiff described the pain he had endured while un- 
dergoing his unjust punishment, and the opposing 
counsel laughed at his statements. Lord Camden 
leaned forward and turned the lawyer’s merriment by 
asking him in a whisper,— 

‘Brother, were you ever in the stocks 

“Never, my lord,” said the astonished man. 

‘Well, J have been there,’”’ whispered the chief-jus- 
tice, “and let me tell you, the agony is awful.” } 


o” 
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“WOODNOTES.” 


Ever fresh the broad creation, 

A divine improvisation, 

From the heart of God proceeds, 

A single will, a million deeds. 

Once slept the world an egg of stone, 
And pulse and sound and light was n 
And God said. “Throb!” and there 
And the vast mass became vast ocean, 
Onward and on, the eternal Pan, 

Who layeth the world’s incessant plan, 
Halteth never in one shape, 

But forever doth escape, 

Like wave or flame, into new forms 
Of gem and air, of plants and worms, 








As the bee through the garden ranges, 
From world to world the godhead changes; 
As the sheep go feeding in the waste, 

Fr form to form he maketh haste; 

This vault which grows immense with light 
Is the inn where he lodges for a night. 
What recks such traveller if the bowers 
Which bloom and fade like meadow-flowers, 
A bunch of fragrant lilies be, 

Or the stars of eternity ? 

Alike to him the better, the worse— 

The glowing angel, the outcast corse, 

Thou meetest him by centuries 
And, lo! he passes like the breeze; 
Thou seek’st in globe and galaxy, 
He hides in pure transparency: 
Thou askest in fountains and in fires, 
He is the essence that inquires, 

He is the is of the star, 

He is the sparkle of the spar, 


























He is the heart of every creature, 

He is the meaning of each feature; 
And his mind is the sky, 

Than all it holds more deep, more high. 


—Emerson, 
= >—____—__—_ 
MYSTIC BELLS. 
W.C. Prime, in his “‘Tent-Life,” mentions his lis- 
tening to the chimes of Trinity Church, New York, 
distinctly heard by him while sailing on the Nile. The 


fancy Mr. Kinglake in his ‘‘Eothen” records of his own 
experience while sweltering on camel-back through 
the torrid heats of the Arabian Desert. 


The sun, growing fiercer and fiercer, shone down 
more mightily now than ever, and as I dropped my 
head under his fire, and closed my eyes against the 
glare that surrounded me, I slowly fell asleep, for how 
many minutes or moments I cannot tell, but after a 
while I was gently awakened by a peal of church bells 
—my native bella—the innocent bells of Marlen, that 
never before sent forth their music beyond the Blay- 
gon hills. 

My first idea naturally was that I still remained fast 
under the power of a dream. I roused myself and 
drew aside the silk that covered my eyes, and plunged 
Then at least I was well 
enough awakened, but still those old Marlen bells rung 
on, not ringing for joy, but properly, prosily, steadily 
ringing “for church.” 

After a while the sound died away slowly. It hap- 
pened that neither I nor any of my party had a watch 
by which to measure the exact time of its lasting, but 
it seemed to me that about ten minutes had passed be- 
fore the bells ceased. 

I attributed the effect to the great heat of the sun, 
the perfect dryness of the air through which I moved, 
and the deep stillness of all around me. It seemed to 
me that these causes by occasioning a great tension 
and consequent susceptibility of the hearing organs, 
had rendered them liable to tingle under the passing 
touch of some mere memory, that must have swept 
across my brain in a moment of sleep. 

Since my return to England it has been told me that 
like sounds have been heard at sea, and that the sailor 
becalmed under a vertical sun in the midst of the wide 
ocean, has listened in trembling wonder to the chime 
of his own village bells. 


But the most curious part comes in when the author 
adds that he discovered upon reference to his journal 
that it was Sunday, and allowing for the difference of 
longitude, those “‘church-going bells” might have been 
really ringing at the very time he heard them. 

He pronounces the whole an “illusion,” of course, 
but frankly says, ‘It would have been sweeter to be- 
lieve that my kneeling mother, by some pious enchant- 
ment, had asked and found this spell to rouse me 
from my scandalous forgetfulness of God’s ‘hoiy 
day.’”’ 


brother’s name, begging him for a glass of water. Af. 
tera while all would be still. No one suspected he 
was dying there alone nights. 

One night I heard the call so long continued and so 
plaintively uttered, that 1 could endure it no longer. I 
rose, dressed myself, and repaired to the sufferer’s 
room. I found him all alone. ‘I wish, madam,” he 
said, “you would waken Jack. He sleeps so soundly 
I can never waken him in the night. I call until I am 
fearful of awakening the occupants of surrounding 
rooms, and then I desist. But now I think I am dy- 
ing.” 

I told him his brother’s bed was vacant. He seemed 
very much distressed at his brother’s absence. Search 
was immediately instituted. He was found at a gam- 
bling-table, betting. He was summoned to the bedside 
of his brother. 


After a while the sick man revived. He lingered 


| through the next day. At night his physician enjoined 
| his brother to remain constantly with him, as it was 


not probable he would survive till morning. 

The passion for gambling had gained such an as- 
cendency over this young man’s better feelings that, 
some time during the silent watches of the night, he 
deserted his dying brother. In the morning the poor 
sufferer was found a corpse. He had died alone.—/n- 
cidents on Land and Water. 
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DIED RICH. 

A lady, the wife of a hotel-keeper in Marysville, 
Cal., gives this life-sketch, illustrating most graphical- 
ly the mistake of ignorant saving and perverted self- 
deprivation : 

“There came down from the mountains, one day, the 
most comical-looking old couple I ever beheld. They 
were English, and had lived in California two years, 
both working in the mines. 

**The woman had on a thin, faded calico gown, which 


| had come with her from England ten years before, a 


calico jacket over her shoulders, and on her head was 
an apology for a sunbonnet. Her husband wore a 
Mackintosh, which reached to his heels, and on his 


| head an old hat—and oh, what a hat! 


“Altogether they were the most forlorn-looking 
couple one would wish tosee. They carried penury 
in their very countenances. 

“1 pitied the old woman, so I gave her a gentleman's 
dressing-zown which had been left at the hotel. It was 
rather soiled, to be sure; but it was better than any- 
thing that she had. They had started home to England 
by the way of New York. 

“When the barkeeper requested the man to sign his 
name, he made a cross; and she was as ignorant as he. 
At night she asked me if I would give her a room with 
good fastenings to the doors and windows, as they had 
a good deal of gold-dust with them. I inquired to know 
where it was, as they brought no baggage with them, 
except a little bag, which she carried on her arm. She 
said it was in belts round their waists. 

“T told her if it were much, she had better deliver it 
up to the proprietor of the house for safe-keeping. 
Said she, ‘Oh no, I wouldn’t lose sight of it for any- 
thing! I have five thousand dollars in my belt, and 
my husband has the same.’ 

“T advised her to send it by express to New York, 
as they might be robbed on the way. She said they 
could not afford to pay the percentage for its transpor- 
tation, when they could carry it, and save that money. 
So they started to take passage for New York by the 
way of Nicaragua. 

“The next news I heard of them was that they were 
both drowned at Virgin Bay while going from the 
shore in a boat to get on board the steamer. The 


| weight of their gold belts sank them at once, while the 


rest of the capsized boat’s passengers floated and were 
picked up by other boats. 

“Thus these two old people, who had lived in pover- 
ty all their days, died rich, clutching the treasure for 
which they had toiled so hard.” 


One could easily use the above story as one commen- 
tary on the pithy saying of the Great Teacher, ‘‘Who- 
soever will save his life shall lose it.” 


—_+or—__— 


THAT SILO. 

“If you don’t know, own up and learn,” isa wise 
saying. But there are many people who make a pre- 
tence of knowing everything. And if they want to gain 
a piece of information, they will twist and turn in 
every direction to avoid confessing their ignorance and 
asking squarely. 

One of these people, an old Rhode Islander, one day 
fell into conversation with a Massachusetts farmer, 
who had all the modern improvements on his farm. 


“T’ve had great success with my silo,” remarked the 
young man. 

Now the old man, like a good many wiser people, 
didn’t know what a silo was—a deep trench in the 
grqund, in which green fodder is packed away for win- 
ter use. But he wouldn’t acknowledge his ignorance, 
and set out to learn it by drawing out the young man. 

But the latter came from Massachusetts, and he saw 
the point and determined not to describe the silo till 
he was asked. 

“What's the expense?” began the old man, doubt- 
ful whether the silo was fish, flesh, fowl, or machine. 

“Not very heavy, although it does take a lot of fod- 
der to fill it up.” 

“Aha!” thought the old man; “it must be an ani- 
mal.”’ So he went on. 

“Much trouble to take care of?” 

“No; only have to keep it well covered.” 

“My animals,” thought the old man again, “give 
more trouble than that. But I'll see. Perhaps it’s an 
old ox. What's the measurements?” he asked, keep- 
ing to general questions. 

“Ours is about thirty by seven by ten.” 

“Sakes alive!’ cried the old man. ‘What is a silo, 
anyhow? I'll give up tryin’ to find out without ask- 
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And then he found out. 





or 


“RAISED” THERE. 

It is related of Gen. Garfield that years ago he was 
one day walking with a friend in a city street, when 
they heard a rasping sound issuing from a cellar at one 
side. Seizing his friend’s arm, the general drew him 
down into the cellar, saying, “I always wanted to see 
a saw-filer at work, and here’s our chance.” This is 








CRUELTY OF BAD HABITS, 


produce unnatural fruits. It is the effect of gambling, 





as well as of drinking or sensual vice, to make a per- 
son hard and heartless, and destroy the ordinary sense 
of friendship and even of family affection. One day, 
says Mrs. D. B. Bates, the mangled form of a young 
and intelligent-looking miner was brought to a hotel in 
Marysville, Cal. He had been crushed in a horribie 


His head and chest alone remained uninjured. 


and remained as his nurse. 





Every night this youth 


| used to slip quietly from his suffering brother’s room, 
and repair to the gambling-houses, and there stake and 
lose large sums which had been obtained at the price 
of his brother’s life. 

The poor sick man, unable to raise a finger, his back 
turned towards the door, and therefore not knowing 
his brother was absent, would call 


repeatedly the 





Any unnatural passion or appetite will, of course, | 


manner by the falling of a rock while he was at work. | 


A younger brother accompanied him to the hotel, | 


one instance of how he always had his eyes open to 
learn from every source. His habit is in marked con- 
trast with that of the man in the following story: 


In the course of a short journey, I stopped one even- 
ing in a town on the New England coast. From the 
| wharves could be seen the next town along the shore, 
| and desiring to learn something about it, I addressed a 
}man who was standing on a wharf, with his hands 
in his pockets. Then came the following dialogue : 
“How far is it to the next town?” 
| I dunno; mebbe five or ten miles or more.” 
‘“What’s the principal occupation of the town?” 
“I dunno; there’s various kinds of business, I 
guess.”” 
“Property is valuable there?” 
*“T dunno, I'm sure.” 
“*What’s the population?” 
“Well, I dunno’s I know. Pretty 
how large. 1 aint very well posted.” 
“So lL see. I suppose you haven’t lived long in this 
county?” 
“Why, stranger, what makes you think that? I wag 
raised in that town till I was twenty years old!” 


large, but I dunno 
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For the Companion. 
EASTER EGGS. 

“Now, isn’t this just the sweetest pretty of 
any ?” asked May Blossom. “See, Pink, isn’t it?” 

Pink, at the other side of the table, raised her 
flushed little face,—oh, such a funny-looking 
flushed little face, with a big spot of green paint 
on one cheek, and a big- 
ger spot of blue on the 
other, and a small rain- 
bow across her forehead 
just under the rings of 
yellow hair. 

You see May and Pink 
were down in Mrs. Blos- 
som’s large, sunny kitch- 
en,all alone by themselves, 
painting Easter eggs. It 
was a great deal more fun 
than to find them already 
painted. May had a box 
of water-colors and Pink 
another; and there were 
half-a-dozen brushes be- 
tween them. 

So there they sat at the 
long kitchen table, and 
worked and chattered ; and 
Pink put almost as much 
paint on her face as she 
did the eggs. May 
couldn’t help laughing the 
least little bit. 

“You’re a dear, swect 
little girl, Pink,” said she; 
“but vou do look real fun- 
ny with your face all spat- 
tered up.” 

Pink opened her blue 
eyes very wide at that. 
“Why, zs it spattery ?” 
asked she; and then she 
put her two hands and 
the paint-brush right up 
on her face, dear little 
blundering Pink Rose. 

“Oh!” screamed May, 
laughing as hard as she 
could, “‘you’ve put on a lot 
more. Let it right alone, 
Pink, and see if this isn’t a 
pretty one. I’m going to 
give it to grandma.” 

*“Isn’t mine, too?” ask- 
ed Pink, smiling sunnily ; 
“and I’m going to give it— 
O May!” 

“What?” said May, “I 
s’pose you’re going to give 
gram’ma it, too.” 

“No-o,” answered Pink, 
slowly. “I don’t guess I 
will. D-did you know 
somebody’s folks were 
moving into the old Ro- 
dick house, May ?” ; 

“What’s that got to do 
aboutit ?” demanded May. 

Pink put her palms to- 
gether and looked across 
the table at May in a very 
wise, earnest way, indeed. 

“They’ve got a little 
girl,” said she, talking 
very fast, “because I saw 
her out on the doorstep 
when I was down to Aunt 
Nelly’s, and she looked 
orfle sober, and lonesome’s 
ever she could. And I 
thought how’d I feel, 
s’pose if I wasn’t ’quainted 
with you, May.” 


on 


’ 


That was a very long speech for Pink Rose to 
make; and before it was done the red was com- 
May knew what it 


ing and going in her face. 
meant; and she gave Pink a little loving hug. 


“What would both of us do if we wasn’t ’quaint- 





“Then so ’Il I, too,” declared Pink, stoutly ; she 
wouldn’t.be left behind, of course. ‘And I'll car- 
ry mine. We both will, won’t we ?” 

And that was exactly what they did, not more 
than half an hour afterwards. They didn’t ask 
leave to go—they couldn’t, anyway; because 
May’s mamma was out; and grandma was taking 
a nav; and so there was nobody to ask but Mary, 
wh > was up-stairs cleaning house, and didn’t want 
to be bothered. 

“I’m not any of her business, either,” said May. 
“She never lets me do things. We'll hurry like 
everything, Pink. Which do you think’s the pret- 
tiest ?” 

“They’re both just as pretty as each other,” de- 
clared Pink, loyally. 

And I think just so myself. One was red and 
green, and the other was green and red. 


Go Gother low 
Fresh and gay 
Thisour Glorious — 


1 
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ute. 
sides, they said to each other. 


2 
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know what they would have done if at that min- 
ute the door hadn’t opened, just a crack. 

It opened wider and wider still; and there stood 
the little girl—a red-cheeked little girl, with curly 
black hair and very bright dark eyes. May’s 
heart and Pink’s warmed to the small stranger, 
who put her finger in her mouth and then took it 
out again and asked them very politely to come in. 

“Oh, we can’t,” said May. “We came to bring 
you something.” 

“We did ’em ourselves,” said Pink; “ ’cause— 
"cause we thought maybe you’d be lonesome.” 

“Well, I was,” said the little girl, eagerly un- 





twisting the tissue-paper; “and I cried because I | 
was going to stay here allsummer. But I’m real | 
glad now. Oh—did you make ’em ?” | 

“Yes, we did,” said May and Pink, in a pleas- | 





t 


Pink and May twisted them up carefully in tis- 
sue-paper, so the little girl in the old Rodick house 
wouldn’t know just what they were the first min- 


It made them look a good deal nicer, be- 


ant flutter; ‘“‘a-purpose for you.” | 


e 
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Pink Rose,” pursued May. 


like flowers. 
ever ’n’ ever so much obliged!” 


“And my name’s May Blossom, and Pink’s is 


“How funny,” laughed the little girl; “just 
My name’s Nellie Rodick, and I’m 
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in the middle and showed two little white sugar 
hens sitting on two nestsful of sugar-plums. Did 
you ever ? 

May Blossom’s mamma felt that she never did. 
She looked at the two little girls quite severely. 

“Why, why!” said she,” what possessed you! 
Nellie Rodick is Governor Rodick’s little girl! 
Why, Mary Alicia Blossom! Why, Priscilla Fol- 
lett Rose !” 

Such a dreadful thing! Pink hung her head, 
blushing like a real red rose, and May swallowed 
fast two or three times. 

“I am surprised!” said mamma. “Just to 
think!” But her eyes began to laugh a little, and 
May saw that. 

“I’m glad we did, mamma,” she cried. “She’s 
such a sweet little girl, and she was real lonesome. 
Of course we wouldn’t if we knew she was a real 
live governor’s little girl, 
but I’m glad we did— 
so!” 

“I am, too,” echoed 
Pink, looking lovingly at 
the big sweet egg. “I 
can’t help feeling glad a 
little.” 

“Neither can I,” said 
Mamma Blossom, laugh- 
ing heartily at last and 
kissing them both. 








PUZZLES. 


1. 
CHARADE. 
First. 
When solid and golden 
And sweet, I’m delicious; 
But often my color’s 
A matter suspicious. 


Second. 
The housewife pursues me, 
As if ’twere a duty; 
But many a scientist 
Dwells on my beauty. 
Whole. 
On sunshine and honey 
i’in ever a feaster; 
Ani sometimes men call me 
An emblem of Easter. 
Iris. 
2. 
PECULIAR ACROSTICS. 
(Words of five letters.) 
1. A place for passing a 
river or lake. 
2. A servant man. 
3. On one side. 
. A precipitous place. 
Rays of light. 
. To feel in the dark. 
- Prepares for publica- 


> 


3. A kind of cloth. 
. A fainting fit. 
10. Empty. 

The second line, read 
down, will name a time that 
should bring joy to every 
heart, as it celebrates that 
which is represented by the 
fourth line, read down. 

c. D. 
3. 


NUMERICAL ENIGMA. 


Of all the remarkable 24, 
25, 26, 27, 15, 20, that 6, 31 
find in the 2, 5, 14, 8 of 
Books, the rising of our Sav- 
iour from 30, 31, 17, 21,9 is 
the most wonderful. Let us 
have the 16, 1, 29, 28, 22 of 
the apostles and not 4, 23, 12, 
13, 10, 11 our risen Lord as 
did the unbelieving Jews. 
Let us, at Easter, decorate 
our churches with 19, 3, 18, 
7, 5,4, emblematical of Him 
whose festival we celebrate; 
and bear in our minds the 
words of the line 1, 2, 3,4, 5 
—6, 7, 8, 9—10, 11—12, 13, 14 
15—16, 17, 18, 19, 20—21, 22 
,» 26, 27, 28, 29, 30, 


GASPARD RAYNOR. 


4. 
LETTER PUZZLE. 


The letters noted, placed 
in their order, show the 
name which the old He- 
brews gave to their Easter 
festival. 

1, Second letter—in a kind 
of grain which the Jews 
were permitted to use in 
making their Easter bread. 

2, Third letter—something 
held in the hand during the 
earlier festivals in token of 
the origin of the feast. 

3, Third letter—an herb used in the ceremonies of 
preparing the feast. 

4, Third—Hebrew month of the Easter festival. 

5, Fifth—one of the bitter herbs that were to be eat- 
en at the festival. 

6, Fourth—a common article of cooking forbidden 
in Jewish houses at the Easter season. 


ed with each other,” said she. ‘Let’s we make 
just the prettiest one we can, Pink, and go right 
over ’n give ’em to her.” 

“Oh, no-o!” said Pink, quite startled at the 
idea. ‘We don’t know who she is, May, and I 
most know your mamma wouldn’t like it.” 

“Yes, she would,” said May, very decidedly ; 
“because she always wants me to do good things, 
’specially to poor folks. 
time, too.” 


‘““We—we could send ’em over,” said Pink, be- 
“I didn’t mean to carry 


ginning to feel bashful. 
‘em. We'd best send ’em, May.” 
But May didn’t think so—not a bit of it. 


Then they put on their things and slipped out at 
the back door, and up the street and around a 
corner and down a side-street, until they came to 
a big stone house. It was an old house, indeed. 
for grandma herself couldn’t remember when it 
was built. 

There was an iron knocker high up on the door. 





Easter’s just the right 


She 


May stood on her tiptoes to reach it, and even then 
|she couldn’t make it sound loud enough to be 
heard. Pink was rather glad of this; she wanted 
to go home. 

“Let’s we put ’em on the doorstep,” whispered 
she; “and the little girl will find’em, May. That’ll 
be nice.” 


“And she wanted us to go in real bad,” was the 
way May told the story to Mamma Blossom a lit- 
tle while after, “but we said we couldn’t. We’re 
going to see her to-morrow, though; and her 
name is Nellie, and she’s going to live in the old 
Rodick house. And I knew you wouldn’t care.” 

Before mamma, who looked as astonished as 
possible, had time to answer, the door-bell rang. 
And you wouldn’t believe that there was a tall 
boy with two little parcels in his hand, both ex- 
actly alike. 

“For Miss May Blossom and Miss Pink Rose,” 
he said, making a very low bow and trying hard 
not to smile; “with the compliments of Miss Nel- 








picked up a round, pretty egg and wet her brush, | 


and wrinkled her forehead at Pink. 


“I shall take mine, myself,” said she; ‘‘and I’m | 
going to paint one a-purpose, the loveliest I know | 


how, right straight this minute.” 


May didn’t think so, however. 
| see the lonesome little girl herself. 





She wanted to 


“I don’t think it’s real p’lite to have such high- 
up things,” said she, pouting a little. But that | there—there right under May’s eyes and Pink's 
| didn’t bring the knocker within reach, and I don’t | eyes, were two big white sugar eggs that opened 


lie Rodick.” 





time not to hear two great round “O’s!” 


7, Fourth—an article of luxury whose use at the Eas- 
ter festival was enjoined by the book of Jewish tradi- 
tions. 

8, Third—the grain, a sheaf of which was to be 
waved before the Lord on the “morrow after the Sab- 
bath,” at the Easter season. 


5. 
ENIGMA. 

My first is a part of a beautiful flower; 

My second will ever make men mean; 
My third appears in a summer shower; 

In Lent my fourth is. always seen; 
My fifth in every egg is found; 

iy sixth is used in modern phrase; 
My whole is known the whole world round 

‘As a festival-day of joy and praise. c. 


Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 
1. Share, hare, rhea, he, shear, hears, ears, rash, 
ash, has, hare. 


Then the tall hoy bowed himself away, just in | 
For 


2. Pasque-flower. Pansy, Anemone, Sunflower, 
Quince-blossoms, Utricularia, Elder-blossoms, Fox- 
glove, Lilacs, Oleander, Wall-flower, Eglantine, Rose- 
mary. 

3. Deer-Field, ox-Lip, shad-Owing, buck-Ram, 
rat-!0, dog-Day, ant-A gonist,—FLORIDA, 
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| or over a strawberry-bed, or a currant or raspberry- 
} row, than a score of scarecrows. Hang a little wool 
and a few strings on the big cherry-tree, or at any 
strategic point on the premises, and Kingy will build 
| his nest about where you want him to, and do police 
duty when other watchers are away. He never touches 
| fruit himself, and other birds know better than to come 


plundering anywhere near his castle. His note is roy- 


al, but his commands are musical. Protect him. 
enn 
CATHERINE OF LIVERPOOL, 


How often do well-meaning persons say, “If I were 
only rich, I would do great things for the poor and the 
suffering.” They forget that to one who has the heart 

5 ; . . » itv i ave 
payment in advance. NEW 3UBSCRIP TIONS | self-denial and work, the opportunity is never 
cs n comme nee at any time during the year. | wanting. History is not lacking in illustrations of the 
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the first half of this century, we find the following 
tribute to a poor washerwoman, who was a benefactor 
to the poor of Liverpool. 


l 
postmasters are required to register letters whe! never 
requested to do so, 

Silver should never be sent through the mail. It is 
almost sure to wear a hole through the envelope and 
be lost, or else itis stolen, Persons who send silver 
to us in a letter must do it on their own responsibil- 
ity. 





Mis. ene introduced me to a most remarkable | 
character, “Catherine of Liverpool,’ the well-known | 
washerwoman who, after helping all her poor neigh- 
Renewals.—Three weeks are required after receipt of | bors to kee 2p themselves clean, while she herself was 

money by us before the date opposite your name on | toiling for her own daily bread, supporting an aged 
your paper can be changed. mother, and making her house a refuge for many 

Discont 8. — Remember orphi in children, is now, through the influence of Mrs. 
must be notified by letter whe b tathbone, at the head of a great washing-establish- 
his paper stopped. All arrearages must be paid. ene for the poor. 

Always give the name of the Post-office to which | Catherine is an Irish woman and a Methodist, and 
your paper is sent. Your name cannot be found on | hag all the fluency and cheerfulness of her country- 
our oer # unless iaule te cane F 7 women, with all the love of God and her neighbor 

The Date against your name on the margin of your | which John Wesley taught his followers as the main 
paper shows to what time your subscription 1s pad. | evidence and test of their religion | 

The Courts have decided that all subseribers to news- ‘ till 
papers are held responsible until arrearages are paid 
and their papers are ordered to be discontinued, 

L ern a Publishers should be addressed to PERRY 

1AS & ©O., Youth’s Companion, Boston, Mass. 







that the Publishers 
a subseriber wishes 








Whose field of labor could be more limited than that 
| of this [rish washerwoman ? 
had 
could, and then stirred up kind ladies to provide wash- 


did what she 


Catherine not money, but she 





- —————— | ing-houses where she could gather ignorant 


ATONIC DYSPEPSIA, 


aN ‘ She 
or diminished tone or vigor. 


teaching her untidy 


could go | 


| 
| 


and dry and iron their poor garments 
from 
that * 

Her name has come down to us in a memorial which 
tells what Lord Brougham and Walter Scott and Dn 
Arnold and a score of other great persons said and did. 
Of **« 
corded, 


Atonie means without, : 
3 ee is house to house neighbors 
As applied to dyspepsia, it denotes a form of it result- - a 
: a . “a cleanliness was next to godliness. 
ing from an enfeebled condition of the system. The 
tendency to it is quite often inherited. 

It is frequently one of the characteristies of old age, | 
the 


crease of physical power. 


entire digestive tract sharing in the general de- . : = ce ae - 
7 ee atherine of Liverpool” it will always stand re- 
It may also have its origin F 


: “She hath done what she could.” 
in whatever 


lets down the normal vitality—sedentary 


+> 
HIGHER!” 


harmless 


surroundings; protracted 
it 
habitual 


occupations; bad hygienic 
if the 


over-brain-work ; 


“HOLD IT 
Every city 
oddities amuse 


loss of sleep, especially hours due to are 


spent in study or pleasure ; ” whose 


and stimulate tea-table 


has its “eccentrics, 
the 


Boston is the home of one of these * 


lack of mental employments. town gos- 





The following are some of the prominent symptoms: | sip, characters. 
Clad ina threadbare 


his head and a faded cotton umbrella under his arm, 


a feeling of weight, or a distressiyy sense of uneasi- suit, with a battered beaver on 


hess in the stomach after eating, and generally lasting 


for hours; the “gulping” up of rancid and offensive | he has gone up and down the country for the past thir- 
acids, and flatulence in the stomach and bowels; lit- ty years, making political harangues wherever he 
tle or no appetite, and often a positive disrelish for | eguld tind listeners. 

ani st entire absence of thirst; an inflame ‘ aie ‘ 
food; an alma e Sener Ropeeee oe : an inf s aed Like many politicians, he has found that republics 
condition of the throat and back of the mouth (from) are ungrateful. “I have stumped the country,” he 
the extension upward of the irritated membrane of | lately complained, “for Fremont, Lincoln, Grant, 
the stomach), rendering the throat dry and the voice —_— and Garfield, and never received one cent for 
husky; constipation, from the enfeebled action of the He sympathizes with those great men who love to 


intestines, the fluid portion of their contents being un- | catch the eye of the public. At the dedication of the 


duly absorbed; in some cases palpitation of the heart Webster statue, some years ago, the procession walked 

: . * : : . through the rain to the State House. One of the pro- 
and difliculty of breathing, causing the patient to fear . : - 2 Sa 

: cession, a clergyman, was a little surprised at finding 

that he has some dangerous heart trouble; languor, | his arm taken by an odd-looking man, who insisted on 


and sometimes uncontrollable drowsiness after meals. | sharing his umbrella’s protection. 

“Hold the umbrella higher! Hold it higher!’ whis- 
pered the stranger, who had so unceremoniously 
slipped under it. 

“If I should,” answered the clergyman, as politely 
as his annoyed feelings would permit, ‘we shall both 
get wet; don’t you see that the rain is slanting?” 

“Never mind that!” the stranger replied, in an im- 
patient tone. “Hold it higher, I tell you! The people 
want to see me.” 

“Why do they 
asked the clergyman, 
hold of his arm. 

“Everybody wants to see me,” said the stranger. 
“Hold it higher!” 

The umbrella went up higher. 
who have similar fancies, who pass in the world for 


When the dyspepsia has continued long, the diges- 


tive tubules are liable to undergo fatty degeneration | 


and wasting, with loss of power to secrete the gastric | 


juice. 

Prior to this change of structure the 
ble. If it is due 
be If it is part of an enfeebled physical 
state, this must be remedied. | 


ailment is cura- | 
to specific causes, these causes must 
removed. 
wish to see you? Who are you?” 
2 a es , seeing that a “character” had 

lhe family physician alone can treat the case with 
any success. The medicines which the patient, of him- 
self, or from the advice of unwise friends, might be 
likely to take would, in many cases, only aggravate the | 
disease. the more than provincial ‘‘characters.” 
very little on medicine, and mainly | hin 


ati » die -rsonal habits, do satic influences. | _~ , 
lation of the diet, personal habi lomestic influences | KNEW THEM. 


if you must surmise evil and talk 
* that you are not 
| addressing those people’s dearest friends. We know 
the of a certain 
| prominent man whose private character is slightly 

shady, is mentioned in her presence, remarks, “He is 

my cousin; The lady in 


Indeed, physician himself will depend 


ona careful regu- 


SHE 
cares and sur-| Always be careful, 
| about people “behind their backs, 


Especially will he urge, where it is possible, travel and | 
frequent changes from one’s ordinary 
roundings. 
— 
BIRDS ON THE 


KING-BIRD. 


FARM a good lady who, whenever name 


THE 


Memories of the old homestead come back to us, now say what you please.” 


where the king-bird was a summer fixture of the farm. the following scene—for only one of the two was a 
yard, and almost as much of a necessity as the poul- lady—did not warn her neighbor. 
try. The plucky little policeman was a heroic figure Mrs. Slingchin put her head over the fence, and thus 


addressed her neighbor, who was hanging out her 
week’ 8 washing 
‘A family has » moved into the empty house across 

the way, Mrs. Clothesline.’ 

“Yes, | Know.” 

“Did you notice their furniture?” 

“Not particularly.” 

“Two loads, and I wouldn’ t givea dollar a load for 
it. Carpets! 1 wouldn't ‘put ‘em down in my kitchen. 
And the children! 1 won’t allow mine to associate with 


to the 
and we had no eyes for work or play when King-bird 


to us boys from the day he came day he went; 


sallied out in his dark-brown coat, white vest and blue- | 
biack cap, to meet the big hen-hawk, rattling off his 
defiant “giggle-giggly-jeck” him, 
and dropped down on his head like a winged sling- | 


as he soared above 


stone. 


Sometimes the fearless little warrior would fairly 


. ; : s 
settle himself on the hawk’s back, and prod him in the ‘em, you bet. And the mother! She looks as if she 
; shies had never known a day’s happiness. The father drinks, 
same spot till the old thief screamed and turned over | J © xpect. Too bad that such people should come into 
in the air, and paddled away to the woods as fast as this neighborhood. I wonder who they are?” 


“T know them.” 
| “Do you? Well, I declare! Who are they?” 

“The mother is my sister, and the father 
Superintendent of the Sunday school.” 

A painful pause ensues.— Somerville Journal. 
— ws 
300D LUCK. 

One of our humorists has declared against life in- 
surance, on the ground that he would never play any 
game which he had to die to win. But the Irishman 
in the following anecdote took a different view of 

things: 

“T wance knew a man from the East who was goin’ 
* said a Celtic miner in Carson, Ne- 


his ragged wings could carry him; and then, of course, 


we fairly shouted with enthusiasm. — 
No hawk ever stole a chicken on the old homestead. 
Our small white-breasted knight was the terror of the 
whole predatory tribe. } 

Probably the 
against our champion bird until we 
; bee 8 





reason that we never heard anything | 
grew 


up was be- 
heey 
ke 


} that the 
king-bird is very fond of those useful insects, and de- 


cause we never Bee 


keepers say 


vours a great many—and the name ‘bee-martin’” has 


been given to him to fasten that slur on his character. 

But while a king-bird will unquestionably snap an oe- 
casional bee that happens to fly near his nest-tree, we | to buy that mine,’ 
the toad, 


and gulp down bees 


have known that valuable garden bug-cater, 
| he’d paid down the million av dollars as he intinded, 
ce | he wud av lost ivery cent av it.” 

People| «Flow did he escape the danger?” was asked. 

and know him best, “Hist!” was the reply 
he suddenly died, 


to squat himself close toa hive 
for half 
who watch our brave bird, 


an hour, as fast as they came out. 


agree | 





an’ that was how he 


now that, in spite of the few bees he kills, he is one of eae’. - 
money, the fortinit spalpeen! 


women 
| and teach them to rub, and turn, and boil, and rinse, | 


There are people | 


vada, pointing to a worthless prospect-hole, “and if 


‘as good luck wud have it 
came to save his 


| 
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| AVER'S SARSA PAR TL LLA. 


Land Sake,’ Liza, the very 
‘like another ma 


A COMPOUND CONCENTRATED EXTRACT ~ THE STRONGEST. BEST: CHEAPEST BLOOD MEDICIN 


sight of, that bottle 








efficacious alterative, diuretic, and tonic drugs | 
| known in pharmacy, among which are the true 
Honduras Sarsaparilla, Yellow Dock, Stillingia, | 
and the lodides of Potassium and Iron. 
| Ayer’s Sarsaparilla is a highly concentrated 
medicine, scientifically and honestly compounded 
so as to secure to it the highest degree of activity 
and perfect uniformity. 

Ayer’s Sarsaparilla has received the hearty 
| endorsement of the leading men in the medical pro- 
fession, who recognize it as a standard pharmaceu- 
tical preparation, and prescribe it in their practice. 

Ayer’s Sarsaparilla contains no poisonous 
| minerals or other dangerous drugs, the use of 
which for temporary effect in the many crude and 
cheap mixtures sold as alteratives, produces effects 
on the system often worse than the disease they 
are offered to cure. 

Ayer’s Sarsaparilla custs no more than any 
other, but would still be the cheapest blood-puri- 
fying medicine in the world, even were its price 
three times greater, since it is the only one that 
does “real, lasting good.” 


Ayer’s Sarsaparilla strengthens and invigor- 
ates sufferers from enervation, languor, weakness, 
and mental depression. 

Ayer’s Sarsaparilla has an almost magical 
effect in curing eruptive and cutaneous disor- 
ders. 

Ayer’s Sarsaparilla eradicates from the 
blood the taint of that terribly destructive disease, 
Hereditary Scrofula. 

Ayer’s Sarsaparilla expels from the system 
the baneful poison of Mercury, which is as serious 
as that of Scrofula. 

Ayer’s Sarsaparilla purifies and regenerates 
} the life current polluted by the corruption of con- 
tagious disease. 

Ayer’s Sarsaparilla stimulates the secretory 
organs, effects the removal of all impurities from 
the blood, and makes it new, rich, and pure. 

Ayer’s Sarsaparilla restores health to suf- 
ferers from thin blood and impaired vitality. 





| 
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the agriculturist’s best friends, and that he protects 
far more valuable property than he destroys. + 
; ; 7 : PREPA 
Besides guarding the chicken-yard, and dealing death A FRENCH authority says that boots and shoes may 


+) 
hs 


and 


hievous flying things, 


to the cabbage-m« and rose-bugs ml 


beetles and a hundr 
the little fellow 


< 


veral hours in thick soap-water. A fatty acid 


“d other mise 
on a fruit-tree, | 


makes a better sentry pervious to water. 





be made permanently water-proof by soaking them for 
; is 
formed in the leather by the soap, which makes it im- 


DR. J. C. AYER & CO., .. 


Sold by all Druggists : 





Analytical Chemists, . . 


Price, 





Advantages. 


Ayer’s Sarsaparilla is composed of the most | 


Ayer’s Sarsaparilla has been before the pub- 
| lic for nearly forty years, and has constantly 
| grown in popular favor, both at home and abroad, 
until there is hardly a place in the civilized world 
where it has not a host of friends, made so by its 
marvellous cures. 

Ayer’s Sarsaparilla has been used in, and 
approved by, at least 4,000,000 families in the 
United States, and 7,000,000 throughout the world. 
Women have especial feasons for commending it. 

Ayer’s Sarsaparilla has proven its potency 
in curing obstinate, deeply-seated, and long-stand- 
ing diseases caused by vitiation of the blood. It 
must not, however, be expected and is not 
claimed that a single bottle will cure such cases; 
but patients should persevere in the use of this 
remedy until a radical cure is effected. 

Ayer’s Sarsaparilla is the only blood-purifier 
that has won and retained the confidence of the 
people of all tropical countries, where such medi- 
cines are much required. 

Ayer’s Sarsaparilla is the only medicine of 
its class that sailors, as a rule, have any faith in— 
and they are right. 


Effects. 


Ayer’s Sarsaparilla saves, by its thorough 
purification of the blood, from’ Rheumatism, 
Rheumatic Gout, and Tubercular Consumption. 

Ayer’s Sarsaparilla cures Scrofulous affec- 
tions of the Liver and Kidneys, and their symp- 
toms, Jaundice and Dropsy. 

Ayer’s Sarsaparilla cures Scrofulous Ca- 
tarrh, Itching Humors, and the purulent sores 
caused by Scrofula. 

Ayer’s Sarsaparilla clears and improves the 
complexion. 

Ayer’s Sarsaparilla neutralizes the poisons 
left in the system by Diphtheria and Scarlet Fever, 
and restores the debilitated patient to perfect health 
and vigor. 

Ayer’s Sarsaparilla is, in short, an unfail- 
ing remedy for all disorders arising from impu- 
rity of the blood, where such disorders have not 
become so deeply -seated as to be beyond all hu- 
man aid. 
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For the Companion. 


NIL DESPERANDUM. 


The rain-drops fell over the ocean, 

The boundless and fathomless main,— 
Now rolling in billows of motion, 

Now smooth as a mirror again. 


One drop a sea-mollusk drank down, 
And cryst red into a pearl, 
For an empress to wear in a diadem’d crown, 
The gem of its radiant whorl. 
°Tis little acts fill up a lifetime, 
By steps up the Andes we climb; 
The oak that is silvered with frost-rime 
Began as a seed, like a thyme. 
CHAS, G. FALL. 





+o 
For the Companion. 


THE WILL AND ITS DERANGEMENTS. 
By William A. Hammond, M. D. 


The will is the executive faculty of the mind. 
Through it the muscles of the body are made to 
act; it has some influence in directing the nature 
and course of the thoughts, and by its action the 
manifestations of the most powerful emotions are 
controlled. 

Persons in whom it is well-developed, but in 
whom, nevertheless, it is governed by strong rea- 
soning powers, are said to be “strong-willed” or 
“firm.” Those in whom it predominates over the 
other mental faculties, and in whom the inte!lect 
is weak, are called “obstinate.” 

Obstinacy, therefore, is unreasonable firmness. 
The mule is commonly supposed to exhibit this 
quality in a marked degree; but it is quite certain 
that man excels him in this respect, and that 
what in the brute is taken for an irrational im- 
pulse to have its own way is often a determination 
based on knowledge and reason. 

One afternoon some thirty years ago while sta- 
tioned at Fort Webster, near the Rio Gila, in 
what is now Arizona, I conceived the idea of tak- 
ing a ride down the cafion on a very fine and 
large mule of which I was the envied owner. 

The commanding officer, Major Richardson— 
afterwards a major-general, who was killed at 
Antietam—endeavored to dissuade me from my 
intention, on the ground that it was not safe for an 
officer without an escort to go beyond the limits 
of the post, as Indians had been seen in the vicinity 
within a few days. 

He even threatened to prevent me by positive 
order; but finally on the principle, probably, as 
he was fond of saying, that he was ‘“‘not bound by 
the army regulations to furnish sense to every 
fool under his command,” I was allowed to go. 

I accordingly mounted “Juana,” as my mule 
was called, and with pistols in the holsters, and 
sabre and spurs jingling, I emerged from the 
sally-post into the open country. 

The road ran through the bottom of a deep and 
narrow ravine, or cajion, to where a couple of 
“prospectors” were washing the dry bed of a 
creek for gold. My object was to pay them a 
visit. 

The name Juana is in Spanish the feminine 
equivalent of Juan, and corresponds to our Jane 
or Jean or Joan. 

The reader may therefore not unreasonably 
suppose that my mule was a mare, but if he or 
she has any such idea, a great mistake will be 
committed. The animal was of the masculine 
gender, big-chested, strong-limbed, and endowed 
with greater powers of endurance and force of 
character than I have ever seen exhibited by any 
other of its hybrid species. 

He had, moreover, the reputation of being the 
most self-willed and obstinate mule in the coun- 
try. When he had once made up his mind to a 
certain course of action no persuasions, entreaties, 
vitaperations or punishments had the slightest ef- 
fect in causing him to change his determination. 

His former owner had given him his name. This 
individual, a good-natured Mexican, had a wife 
named Juana, whose will was law in his house- 
hold, and before whom her husband bowed down 
in abject humility. 

The poor man to his utter consternation found 
his wife’s most striking qualities duplicated in his 
mule, and with the recklessness of despair he had 
carried out the comparison by giving the beast her 
name. 

Juana cantered leisurely down the road, sniffing 
the air and tossing his head gaily till, when we 
had gone about two miles, he suddenly gave a 
loud snort, pricked up his ears, and planting his 
fore-feet solidly on the ground, came to a dead 
stop. 

Now when Juana stopped in this abrupt man- 
ner it meant absolute cessation of forward motion 
in the fullest sense of the expression. 

So decided was his inertia on this occasion, that 
he sank down on his haunches, causing his back 
to become a steep inclined plane, while his fore- 
legs, straight and rigid, stood out far in advance 
of his body. 

He had evidently prepared himself for the strug- 
gle with his rider, which he seemed to think was 
inevitable, but out of which he certainly intended 
t come victorious. 








I patted him on the back and: 


neck, and in my most dulcet tones requested him 
to go on. 

He shook his mane and head, and signified by 
his whole manner that, not even to oblige me, 
would he budge a step. 

Finding that blandishments were ineffectual, I 
dug my spurs into his flanks till my legs ached; 
but all was to no purpose. There he stood as firm 
as a rock. 

He did not rear or kick. His resistance was 
entirely passive, but it was intense. It was the 
will of an apparently unreasonable brute against 
that of an apparently reasonable man. 

As often happens, the appearances were deceit- 
ful. I pulled him round, and he galloped back to 
the fort as rapidly as his legs could carry him. 

The next morning it was ascertained that at a 
point scarcely a hundred yards in advance of 
where Juana had gained his victory, some twenty 
or more Apache Indians had ambushed the road ; 
and but for the mule’s keen nose and ears and 
firmness in resisting an obstinate man, short work 
would have been made of both of us. 

After this Juana was never accused of obstina- 
cy. It was taken for granted that whenever he 
declined to do anything, or to perform a particu- 
lar act, he had some good reason, perfectly satis- 
factory to himself, for his conduct; and he was 
quietly allowed to have his own way. 

The will is in man, at least, mainly seated in 
the brain; but in some of the lower animals there 





Now it may be supposed that the image of a blow, 
about to fall on the hand, is formed in the eye a. 

This image is at once transmitted through the 
optic nerve } to c, where it is perceived. From ce 
it passes through the fibres of the brain, d, to e, 
where it becomes an idea, and the danger to the 
hand is immediately comprehended. 

A volitional impulse is excited and rapidly 
passes through the nerve f to the muscle g, and 
the hand is quickly withdrawn. 

All this is done in a fraction of a second with a 
well-ordered and healthy brain and sound nerves. 

But sometimes the will becomes disordered. It 
either will not be excited in accordance with the 
ideas of the individual, or it acts in opposition to 
his ideas. The symptoms induced by these con- 
ditions are among the most interesting that come 
under the observation of physicians, and are often 
of great importance in their relations to society. 

Some persons, even within the limits of mental 
health, are noted for the feebleness of their will- 
power. They are the tools of others, or of hab- 
its, to which they have become the slaves, and are 
utterly unable to break away from either kind of 
masters. 

Then, as we become older in years, there is, af- 
ter a certain period, a notable deterioration in the 
force of the will, and we become accustomed to 
rely more or less upon friends and relations, in 
whom we have contidence, to guide us in our acts 
and purposes. 
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THE WILL AND ITS DERANGEMENTS. 


is reason to think that it is also located in the 
spinal cord. 

Thus if the head of a frog be cut off, the animal 
does not lose the power of performing movements 
which have all the elements of volition about 
them. If it is put into the water, it swims, and 
avoids obstacles that may be placed in its way. 

If its side be scratched with a needle, it lifts up 
the corresponding hind foot and pushes the instru- 
ment away. If it be placed on its back, it imme- 
diately turns over and resumes the sitting pos- 
ture. 

These acts are said by some physiologists to 
be merely automatic; but if so, they do not differ 
in character from those which the frog executes 
when its brain is in its proper place. 

In fact,.the reptile is just as good a frog as he 
was before decapitation, except that it has lost the 
power of originating movements, and, if let alone, 
it would remain motionless till death, after several 
weeks, rendered all motion impossible. 

The manner in which the will may be supposed 
to act in causing muscular movements is shown 
in the accompanying diagram. 





Here a is the organ of sense, for instance the 
eye; 6 is the nerve of transmission of a percep- 
tion to c, the perceptional ganglion; d is the white 
substance of the brain, composed of fibres and 
transmitting the perception to e, the ideational and 
volitional centre, and f is a nerve going to g,a 
muscle, let us say, of the arm, 








But there is a condition which, at times, is met 
with in young persons which is characterized by 
an absolute paralysis of the will, when it is at- 
tempted to be exercised in certain directions. 

Thus, a certain gentleman of whom I have 
knowledge, exhibits this peculiarity in regard to 
undressing at night and dressing in the morning, 
but in no other actions. 

He goes to his bedroom and sits down, for in- 
stance, to take off his shoes, but he cannot deter- 
mine which one to remove first; and after vainly 
trying to come to a conclusion, he gives up the 
effort and decides that he will first divest himself 
of his coat. 

But no sooner is this conclusion reached than the 
idea strikes him that perhaps after all his shoes 
ought to come off before his coat; so again he 
makes the attempt. Then, just as he is apparent- 
ly about succeeding, he thinks,— 

“What afooll am! I ought, of course, to un- 
tie my cravat before doing anything else.” 

So he goes to the looking-glass and proceeds to 
unfasten his neck-gear. He sees, however, that 
he has not yet unbuttoned his waistcoat. He 
therefore discontinues his operations on his cravat 
and turns his attention to his waistcoat. 

He perhaps succeeds in unfastening one button, 
when the idea of his shoes or his coat again oc- 
curs to him. And so it goes on every night that 
he attempts to get to bed without the assistance of 
some one to direct him in the several acts of re- 
moving his clothes. 

If left entirely to himself, he would make no 
progress whatever, and, after several hours, would 
fall asleep from sheer exhaustion. In the morn- 
ing a like difficulty exists in regard to every arti- 
cle of clothing he attempts to put on, and the aid 
of a valet is necessary before he can make his 
appearance at the breakfast-table. 

We sometimes see the will entirely paralyzed 
when the individual is suddenly confronted with 
some terrible danger. The house, for instance, 


| ment of the will, 











takes fire, and he sits with his volitional powers 
benumbed, gazing stupidly at the flames which are 
fast encircling him, and unable to make the slight- 
est motion toward escaping from the building. 
Some of the lower animals, as, for example, 
horses, are very subject to this form of derange- 


and hence, when a stable in 
which they are kept takes fire and is consumed, 
they are generally destroyed with it, unless they 
be blindfolded and a view of the flames is thus 
prevented. 

Most of us have, through the influence of some 
sudden and startling sight, or piece of news, been 
for the moment deprived of the power of speech. 

With all our desire to utter the words which are 
in our thoughts, we cannot set the will in action, 
and we stand with eyes and mouth open, the pic- 
ture of helplessness, till the full force of the emo- 
tion has, in a measure, been exhausted. 

I had once under my observation the case of a 
gentleman who could not sign his name unless he 
first rose from his chair and turned round three 
times. As he occupied a position of trust, and 
one which required him to atlix his signature to 
papers very often in the course of the day, the cir- 
cumstance caused him great annoyance. 

The disorder was developed very suddenly, and 
quite unaccountably. He was, one night, after a 
day of excitement and fatigue, about to sign a 
check which he had just drawn up, when he 
found, to his astonishment, that he could not form 
the letters of his name. 

He pushed the check aside, and began to copy 
some words from a book which lay on the table 
before him. He did this with his usual facility. 

But the moment he attempted to write his name 
to them, he was powerless. Alarmed at what he 
thought was a symptom of some serious brain dis- 
ease, he threw down the pen, and rising from his 
chair, walked several times up and down the floor, 
trying to analyze his feelings. 

There was no pain in his head, his thoughts 
were collected, and there was no excitement ex- 
cept that developed by the curious circumstance 
which had just occurred. 

Determined, if possible, to overcome the diffi- 
culty, he again essayed to sign the check, and, to 
his great relief, accomplished the undertaking with- 
out the slightest apparent effort. 

Emboldened by his success, he tried a second 
time to write his name, but a second time he found 
it impossible to do so. Reflecting upon the mat- 
ter, he recalled the fact that it was only after he 
had paced the floor that he had been able to write 
his name. 

So he walked across the room two or three times, 
and then found that he could make his signature 
with entire ease. Further experience showed him 
that it was not the walking that was necessary, 
but that it was essential he should turn round 
three times. 

Without these preliminary gyrations it was im- 
possible for him to write his name, though per- 
fectly able to write page after page of other mat- 
ter. The condition existed for about a month, 
and then by my advice he stopped writing alto- 
gether and took a voyage to Europe. 

He remained absent several months, during 
which period he never put pen or pencil to paper. 
On the way back a subscription was taken up on 
the ship for some charitable object, and he was re- 
quested to sign the paper. 

Without reflecting—for if he had, he would not 
have made the attempt—he took the pen held out 
to him and wrote his name without the slightest 
hesitation. After this he had no further trouble. 
Such cases are, in the present state of our knowl- 
edge, absolutely inexplicable. 

The will is subject to derangement in a manner 
the very opposite of that which has just been de- 
scribed. It may be so strongly manifested, in one 
or more directions, as to cause the individual to 
perpetrate the most terrible crimes, or to perform 
other acts displeasing to him. 

Some of the most striking instances of morbid 
impulses are the result of an inability to control 
the will which, with overwhelming force, domi- 
nates the mind and body. 

A case is on record in which a man was sud- | 
denly seized with an irresistible impulse to kill his | 
mother, who sat in the room with him. Feeling 
that he could not restrain himself, he shrieked,— 

“Mother, for God’s sake leave the room, quick, 
quick, or I shall kill you!” 

She had barely time to escape through an open 
window as he rushed at her with a knife. 

“Thank God!” he exclaimed, as the impulse 
passed off, “I have not murdered my mother,” 
and with these words he fell fainting to the floor. 

Not long ago a woman came to my clinique at the 
university medical college, to be treated for a dis- 
ease which, as she said, was driving her to des- 
pair. 

It consisted of an impulse which she was, she 
declared, barely able to control, which urged her 
to kill her two children. 

For several weeks she had struggled with 
this propensity, and thus far with success; but 
she felt that little by little she was losing the mas- 
tery, and that unless prevented by some means or 
other, she would do a deed against which her 
whole nature revolted. 

Of course the first thing to do was to secure the 
safety of the children by removing them from un- 
der her charge. This was done immediately, and 
thus by preventing the possibility of an act of vio- 
lence being committed, a powerful means of cure 
was brought into action, 
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Many cases of kleptomania are instances of vo- 
litional impulses which the subjects of them can- 
not resist, and which are yielded to only after the 
most intense struggles. 

Again, the will asserts itself in regard to matters 
which are, in themselves, of very little importance, 
but in which the impulse is one which the individ- 
ual cannot resist with comfort and sometimes not 
without danger. 

Thus a lady, while engaged in reading or sew- 
ing, suddenly feels impelled to touch a piece of 
She resists and tries to go on with her 

but the impulse becomes stronger 
each moment, her mind becomes confused, a 
strange feeling of dread or horror comes over her, 
and her head swims. 

Unable longer to withstand the impulse, she 
crosses the room and touches the piece of furni- 
ture with her finger, and at once a sensation of re- 
lief The mental and physical 
symptoms have vanished as if by magic. 

But in a few moments the disagreeable feelings 
returu with renewed force, again she resists, vainly, 
however, and thus it goes on, hour after hour, 
every day while she is et home. A brisk walk in 
the street will sometimes dissipate the impulse. 

The great lexicographer, Dr. Samuel Johnson, 
was subject to a similar derangement of the will. 
Ile was irresistibly impelled to touch the posts 
which were placed in front of the tavern where he 
was in the habit of dining; and he could not en- 
ter the house till he had yielded to the impulse. 

In some cases the derangement is shown as re- 
gards the uttering of certain words. 

Dr. Clymer, during the discussion of a paper 
by the writer on “Morbid Impulse,” cited the 
case of a clergyman who, whenever he recited the 
Lord’s Prayer, could not refrain from saying, after 
“Our Father who art in Heaven,” the words, “and 
let Him stay there.” 

There are many more interesting points relative 
to the “Will and its Derangements,” which are 
worthy of consideration, but the length already 
reached by this paper requires that they shall be 
deferred for the present. 
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For the Companion, 


AN UNEXPECTED CORRECTION. 

If Daisy Campbell had any special trait, it was 
wilfulness. Not a hard, dogged obstinacy, but a 
kind of bright, ‘way, defiant nature, which set its 
small head to have its own way, right or wrong, 
and refused to believe that it could be mistaken. 
Added to this was the habit of blurting out un- 
welcome and untimely truths, to the confusion and 
annoyance of her victims. 

She was an only child of a widowed mother, 
and indulged, but beautiful 
enough to win hearts at sight, and lovable enough, 
faults, to keep them when won. 
Always supposing that one had nothing to con- 
ceal, for no detective was sharper than Daisy in 
exposing one’s little affectations. 

My first glimpse of her gave me some insight 
into her peculiar traits. I had come to spend a 
couple of months with Mrs. Campbell, a friend of 
my youth, but from whom I had been separated 
I arrived early in the after- 
noon, and we had had a long chat, and together had 
examined the flowers and fernery, and all the 
attractions my friend’s beautiful 





foolishly she was 


in spite of her 





for many long years. 


principal of 
home. 

“LI believe now I have introduced you to all my 
possessions,” she said, “but one, and that one the 
most valuable. 
asked of a colored woman who was in the gar- 
den. 

“Dunno, Miss Anna. Seed her a-runnin’ towards 
Oak Creek She mostly 
stays round de fishin’s 


Jane, where is Miss Daisy ?” she 


‘bout tree hours 


Saturdays 


ago. 
dere when 
good.” 

“Let us go there,” said Mrs. Campbell. 
pretty piece of water, and not far.” 

It was, as my friend had said, a pretty creek, 
but alinost deep enough to be called a river. The 
water was so clear that the pebbly bottom was 
plainly visible, with the bright-scaled fish darting | 
to We walked some distance on the 
bank, looking for Daisy, but she was not visible. 

“Where can that child be?” cried Mrs. Camp- 
bell, uneasily. “Daisy! Daisy !” 

There was a rustle in an immense live oak tree 
just below us on the edge of the creek. A tree 
draped heavily with gray moss, which hung like a 
thick curtain the top of the tree to the 
ground. ‘The curtain was pulled apart, and a face 
out with a gay laugh,—a face crowned 
with bright auburn hair, so radiant in coloring, so 
perfect in feature, and with such light and laugh- 
ter in the lize hazel eves, that for a moment I 
was dazzled. ‘The sombre, gray frame in which 
the face was set only seemed to enhance its spark- 
ling beauty. 

“Daisy! Daisy! you naughty girl!” cried her 
“Will you never be cured 
of your tomboy tricks ? Come down this minute, 
and speak to Mrs. W—.” 

She swung herself down from the tree, a tall 
girlof about thirteen, with a graceful freedom in 
She saluted me without any of 
the shyness which belongs to that age. 


“Tt’s a 


and fro. 


from 


looked 





mother, reprovingly. 


every movement, 


“T call it my tower of refuge,” turning to me, | 
“for when I want to avoid disagreeable people, or | 
to read an interesting book, I take shelter in it. I 
had both reasons to-day. I hate the Collins set, 
and I was reading this,” holding up a copy of La 
Motte Fouque’s “Sintram.” 

“The most unreasonable prejudice,” said her 
mother. ‘Mrs. Collins is one of my best friends, 
and Lucy”—— 

“TI despise Lucy!” she cried, vehemently ; “and 
I never will like her, never! never!” 

Saying this, she ran off towards the house. Mrs. 
Campbell looked pained. 

“]’m sorry you should have seen Daisy at her 
worst,” she said. “She’s a most impracticable 
child and full of violent prejudices, but she has a 
warm, loving heart. But she has a habit of say- 
ing unpleasant things to people, until often ’m 
ready to sink out of sight with mortification.” 

I could readily un- 
derstand this. My 
friend was an amia- 
ble, gentle little wo- 
man, who had never 
infringed a conven- 
tionality in her life. 
She was a slave to the 
minutest requirements 
of society, but a slave 
who adored her chains. 





That was the un- 
promising beginning 
of my acquaintance 
with Daisy, but we 
soon became fast 
friends. I saw there 


was a great deal that 
was blamable in her 
conduct to her moth- 
er’s friends, and her 
frequent rudeness to 
the mother herself; 
but I noticed also that 
her criticisms were of- 
ten called forth by 
falsehood or injustice 
of some kind. She 
was a brave, frank 
girl, who wouldn’t well understand that truth | 
should not be spoken at all times and under all | 
circumstances. 

“My dear Daisy,” I said to her one day, ‘what 
did you mean by insulting Mrs. Stanley to-day ?” 

“1 only told the truth,” she said; ‘she does treat | 
her little orphan niece shamefully. When I heard | 
her whining over ‘dear Nanny’s frightful temper | 
and stubborn ways,’ how could I help telling her 
that if she didn’t punish her so severely for noth- 
ing, Nanny would be a better child. She’s a good 
little thing, anyway, and that woman lies about 
her.” 

“But ask yourself if you did any good by your 
interference. Will not Mrs. Stanley treat the child 
worse than ever for your injudicious champion- | 
ship? Instead of benefiting her, you have made | 
her condition worse.” | 
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| of me as the afternoon waned. 


“So I might,” she answered, frankly, “but I de- 
clare I never thought of it. That’s the way Lucy 
Collins does. I despise her,” she added. 

“T can’t see why. She’s a modest, sensible girl, 
though very silent and quiet. If I’m not mis- 
taken, she’s a girl of a great deal of quiet strength 
of character.” 

“Oh, I don’t know,”—with a scornful curl of her 
lip—“she’s one of those pussy-cat girls, and you 
never see her rouse up, no matter what injustice is 
done in school. When I and Clara Harman—ah, 
that’s a splendid brave girl for you !—just start on 
the war-path against some of those mean, lying 
school-girls, Miss Lucy Prim, as we call her, gets 
out of the way in a hurry. She’s an awful cow- 
ard. A cow chased her the other day, and she 
just stood screaming and shaking like a leaf, until 
Clara and I dragged her out of danger. I have 
such a contempt for a coward! but there never 
was a braver girl than 
Clara.” 

I had no favorable 
opinion of Clara Har- 
man. She was abold, 
noisy girl, and for 
purposes of her own 
professed a wonderful 
devotion for Daisy. In 
spite of Daisy’s par- 
tiality I could see that 
she was not truthful, 
though she would as- 
sert a falsehood so 
boldly that it had the 
semblance of truth. I 
felt that her compan- 
ionship was very inju- 
rious to Daisy, though 
she would allow no 
one to find fault with 
her. 

“You do Lucy injus- 
tice, Daisy,” I said. 
“There is sometimes a 
deal of reserved 
strength in those quiet 
natures.” 

“Well, we’ll test the 
reserved strength this afternoon,” she laughed. 
“Lucy and Clara both are coming to fish with me 
at Oak Creek. Oh, it will be fun dragging Miss 
Prim about. Clara and I have laid a plot to get 
some of the starch out of her.” 

“How can you think of fishing after the heavy 
rains?” I said. ‘The creek is swollen, and you'll 
not catch a fish.” 

‘Don’t expect to get one,” with a merry laugh. 
“We're after other fish; but I won’t tell you any- 
thing more.” She ran off, and I did not see her 
again until the two girls had arrived, and the little 
party set off for the creek. 

I do not know why uneasiness took possession 
Perhaps it was 
the idea of gentle Lucy Collins being exposed to 
rough practical jests, for Daisy’s jests were rough, 
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and I thought Clara’s might be brutal. 
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“Must we fold our hands and shut our lips and 
see wrong donc ?” she cried, passionately. “Oh, 
it’s so hard to understand what is right to be done 
in this world! Why must not truth always be 
spoken, since truth is right? and yet you all tell 
me I must not say this or that, when all the time 
it’s true. I think if everybody would be brave 
enough to speak the truth—if you all had joined 
me and said, ‘Mrs. Stanley, you do treat your niece 
shamefully,’—rest assured that woman would have 
been afraid to torture that poor child any more.” 

Perhaps she was right; who knows? If a solid 
front could be made against many crying evils, 
they would be extirpated, but as society is consti- 
tuted, the solid front is not to be made where peo- 
ple ignore or temporize with sin when it presents 
itself in faultless society dress and manner. So I 
turned to another subject. 

“Why did you tell Mrs. Miles, yesterday, that 
the black off her eyebrows had come off on her 
cheek >” 

“Well, wasn’t it true?” she laughed. “The 
poor old creature looked so ridiculous that I 
thought it only kind to tell her about it. Every- 
body saw it, and everybody was laughing.” 





“Didn't you know that Mrs. Collins and Lucy 


came to-day ?” said Mrs, Campbell. “You were 


looked for everywhere, and Lucy had to go with- 
out seeing vou.” 

“Of course [ knew it,” she said, lanching, “and 
that’s the reason I tled to my tower of refuge. 


“Tt would have served every purpose if you had 
told her there was a smirch on her face, without 
entering into any details. 
stead of mortifying a really estimable woman, 
who has a few weaknesses, but a great many vir- 
| tues,” 





Kinder to her, too, in- | 


“Suppose we go down to Oak Creek and see 
how the girls are getting on,” I said, suddenly. 

Mrs. Campbell agreed. Work was put aside, 
and we walked forth into the pleasant May sun- 
shine. We went on leisurely, pausing to pluck 
flowers and mosses, or to listen to the myriad of 
mocking-birds which had made their nests in the 
giant oaks. Suddenly through the placid stillness 
of the evening, rung out a sharp, shrill cry,— 

“Help, help!” and the sound of running steps 
tearing through the bushes. 

“Help, help!” It drew nearer, and with bounds 
like those of a panther Clara Harman sprang out 
of the undergrowth with ghastly face and staring 
eyes. 

“Hurry, she’s drowning, she’s drowning!” she 
screamed. 

“Lucy,” I cried, as we ran on. 

“Not Lucy, it’s Daisy. Oh, hurry. She can’t 
hold on much longer. She’s at the big oak.” 

Mrs. Campbell staggered back for a minute and 
then flew on. I paused to call Dick, a negro man 
who was working at a little distance, and we fol- 
lowed her as fast as feet could carry us. 

When we reached the bank of the creek all that 
we could see was Lucy stretched out at full 
length on a long slippery log, which extended 
from the bank to the centre of the stream. 

“I’m nearly gone,” she cried to us. “I’m hold- 
ing her up, and she’s fainted, or something. Ch, 





come quick.” 
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Dick had plunged into the water, and was swim. 
ming round the log. In a few seconds he had 
Daisy in his arms and brought her to the shore. 
She opened her eyes as he laid her down, but im- 
mediately relapsed into unconsciousness with a 
groan. 

“She’s dead,” shrieked her mother. 

‘No, she is not,” I said. “She’s hurt herself, I 
think, though.” I poured the water Dick brought 
into her face, until she sighed and again opened 
her eyes. 

**Will no one help me off the log ?” said a little 
faint voice. We had entirely forgotten Lucy, but 
looking back we saw her in the same position, 
stretched out on the log. 

“T can’t raise myself up,” she said; “my arm is 
sprained, I think, and my back hurts, too.” 

Dick brought her off in his arms, and by that 
time Daisy was perfectly conscious. 

“She fell off the log,” explained Lucy, “and 
went right under the water. I caught her as she 
came up and held her, but I think she had fainted, 
and I wasn’t strong enough to drag her on the 
log.” She held up the frail little arm, all swollen 
and bruised. 

“T had to hold her with both hands when the 
right one gave way.” 

With a sudden cry Daisy seized the bruised 
hand and pressed it to her lips, her tears falling 
fast. 

“You,” she said, “you to have saved my life, 
whom I abused and despised. Oh, forgive me, 
Lucy, but I never, never will forgive myself.” 

“Wasn’t she a heroine,” she said, “at the risk 
of her own life to hold on to me, for she might 
easily have been dragged in by my weight? Her 
poor little wrist that I’ve ridiculed so often, all 
sprained and bruised as it was, held me above 
death. And Clara, too, who might have easily 
dragged me up, she loses her presence of mind, 
and rushes off. I believe I’m a fool, Mrs. W——; 
I find I don’t know people at all.” 

“A wise conclusion,” I answered—“if it teaches 
you to distrust your own judgment. Don’t call 
people weak and cowardly, because they are 
quiet, and their ways are different from your own. 
When you are disposed to do it, remember the 
‘reserved force’ in the little weak arm which held 
you up, and the brave, unselfish spirit whose will 
was stronger than pain or danger.” 
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HOTEL DES INVALIDES. 

It was the day after the French National Féte. 
During the night Paris had been, as it were, a sea 
of fire; five hundred fire-boats had swept along 
the Seine, under bridges of flame, to the music of 
the national airs. All night long the Trocadero 
Palace had blazed inthe sky. The city had known 
no rest. 

“Where shall we go to-day?” I asked of my 
travelling companion. It was Sunday. 

“To the Church of the Invalides,” was the re- 
ply, ‘‘and hear the Military Mass.” 

The Hotel des Invalides, one of the most nota- 
ble institutions of France, was founded by Louis 
XIV. as a home for soldiers disabled by wounds 
and those who have served thirty vears. It will 
accommodate five thousand men. It is a vast 
edifice, inclosing a great square and surrounded 
with historic cannon—the cannon of féte days and 
popular assemblies. The old soldiers of France 
here live and die, under regulations at once mili- 
tary and paternal. 

The gilded dome of the Invalides is three hun- 
dred and thirty feet high, and is one of the most 
conspicuous objects of the city. It was gilded 
during the first empire and again in 1861. 

It was a beautiful Sabbath morning; the Seine 
shone in the sun. The city was asleep after the 
féte. We stopped on our way at Notre Dame, as- 
sociated with the coronation of Napoleon, and 
with old-time great assemblies of thirty or forty 
thousand people. We hoped to hear the famous 
organ. The church was nearly empty. A ban- 
ner bearing the words “Liberty, Equality and Fra- 
ternity” was placed above the main entrance by 
the order of the Government. 

On arriving at the Hotel des Invalides, we in- 
quired at what time the Military Mass would begin. 

“The Government has abolished it,” was the 
answer. 

We gazed awhile on the tattered flags of a score 
of battles, then asked if we could enter the chapel 
of the Invalides, famous as “the Dome” and tomb 
of Napoleon. 

“Not on Sunday,” was the answer, “without a 
permit from the Government.” 

“We are Americans,” we said. 

“Americans? that alters the case. Wait.” 

The soldier left us a short time and returned 
with a permit from the war-office. 

I shall never forget that Sabbath morn as we 
stood under the rotunda and looked down upon 
the sarcophagus of the Conqueror. There was 
something impressive and awe-inspiring in being 
alone with the dead. The tomb was a throne-like 
structure of beautiful stone, and its cold and splen- 
did solitude under the lofty and airy dome was 
like a sermon. 

I began to speak. The guide laid his hand on 
my arm. “Be reverent.” 

It was a time for reverence, not because of the 
glory of the hero of France, but because that glory 





at the touch of the finger of Omnipotence had 
turned to dust’ We looked down from the gallery 
i in silence. We were reverent. H, B 
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and its teething troube | 
[Adv. 


The baby’s” 

les, made pleasant by Brown's Teething Cordial. 
— 

“Brown’s Bronchial Troches” are excellent for 
the relief of Coughs, Hoarseness, or Sore Throat. Sold 
Price, 25 cents. [4de. 

e iis 
Horsford’s Acid Phosphate, 
AS AN APPETIZER. 

Dr. Morris Gipps, Howard City, Mich., says; “I am 
greatly pleased with it as a tonic; it is an agreeable and | 
a good appetizer.” [Adv 

—_——_—_—_—_——__ 
Send Money by American Ex. Co, Money Orders 
Receipts given. Money refunded if Orders are lost. Sold 
at all offices of the Co, Payable at 6,500 places. RATES: 
$10-8e.; $2-10c.; $30-12e. ; $40-15.; $H-We. [Adv. 
ee eee 
Burnett’s Cocoaine 

Promotes a Healthy and Vigorous Growth of the Hair. 

It has been used in thousands of cases where the hair 
was coming out, and has never failed to arrest its decay. 
Use BURNET?’S FLAVORING EXTRACTS—the best. [Adv, 
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E. P. CARPENTER ORGAN CO. 
New Styles! New Improvements! New Prices! 
G2 Send for Catalogue.z$ 
ON DENSED LONGHAND as used by the press, 
J just published, “Threatens a revolution in the short- 
hand world.”—The American Shorthand Writer, Boston, 
Its principles can be learned in an hour; with’ a little 
practice any one can write 100 words per minute, and 
read it much easier than stenography. Postpaid, si. 
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‘Josephine Seamless Gloves. 
Agents for this, the most reliable and perfect fitting{real 
$1.60; 6-button, $1.85. All the new spring shades, 
Every rate, warranted. Send Postal Note. 
R. & J. GILCHRIST, 5 and 7 Winter St., Boston. 
Silks, Satin & Velvets, we send for 20 
cts., 15 beautiful pieces. 
For 50c. 45 2x2 (or205: 
110, 55 patterns, 2x2(or 50 3x3). Either lot inCrazy shapes 
same price. Lmpor ters > Silk Co., 147 Congress St.,Boston, 
VOR PATCHWORK. Samples with Sprays of Flow- 
ers stamped on them, ‘Also Book of Patterns and In- 
structions for PATCHWORK, containing 40 Point Russe 
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Are now offering the most superb line of Imported and 
Domestic Jerseys, to be found in the City, AT PRICES 
AS USUAL LOWER THAN ANY OTHER HOUSE, 
The above cuts represent styles as follows: 

No. 1—PLAIN STOCKINET, $1.00 (black only); better 
quality in Black, Brown, Garnet, Blue, $1.98 and up. 
No. 2—BON MARCHE (Collar, Cuffs, Plaited Back and 
Satin Bows, Black only) $2.75. Better quality in Black, 
colors as above, $3.50 and up. 
No. 3—BRAIDED JERSEYS, Black only, $2.75 and up. 
BEADED JERSEYS, $4.10 and up. 

And a magniticent assortment of FANCY BEADED 
JERSEYS. All orders promptly filled through Mail 
Order Department. 


























BICYCLES AND TRICYCLES. 


Our Two Descriptive 
ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUES 
for 1884 are now ready. 
Send a two-cent stamp and a note stating which Cata- 
logue (whether Bicycle or Tricycle) you require, to 


THE CUNNINGHAM COMP'NY, 
(Established 1877,) 
510 Siemens Gee, Boston, Mass. 
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PERISHABLE SHOES. 


An Object Lesson, 

Take an old rubber band, or a piece of elastic that has 
been kept a few months. Stretch it, and you will see 
that the rubber eracks and remains limp, This wili 
show you the perishable nature of ordinary CON- 

GRESS SHOES. The elastic sides of any Congress 
p are sure to decay and become worthléss UNLESS 
FRESH when you buy them. Consequently you should 





| be made aware of one important fact in orase that you 


may purchase your shoes INTELLIGENTLY. Bear in 
mind that shoes which have been beamed | by middlemen 
may have been piled up and held in stock for 
It is true that these goods may look as well 
as ever, and the weakness of the elastics perhaps will 
not show until the shoes have been worn awhile. Be 
cautious about buying Congress Shoes which may 
have been shelved b middlemen. If you want 
to be safe, buy the JAME IEANS $3 SHOE 
which is NOT ‘handled by 4 middlemen, but comes 
FRESH from the factory of James Means & Co., to 
the retailer. 


WASTE NOT MONEY ON INFERIOR SHOES 


And do not pay extravagant prices. Wear 


James Means $3 Shoe 


Finest Calf Skin for Gentlemen’s Wear, 
Button, Lace and Congress. 


BEWARE OF IMITATIONS. 
ABSOLUTELY UNEQUALLED IN DURA- 
BILITY, COMFORT and STYLE, 

The shoes you have been wear- 
ing have been manufactured to 
se James Means & Co.'s 
Shoes are not manufactured to 
induce purchase by deceiving 
the eye; they are manufactured 
to satisfy and hold the wearer’s 

rade, 

Shoes from the cel- 
ebrated factory of 
James 
Means & 
Co, have 
been 
tested 
many 
years by 




















hundreds of thousands of people. 

Never, until the introduction of James Means & Co.’s 
Shoes have economical people been able to purchase for 
ectly sa ‘actory shoe. Tnis is now easily with- 
each, even if you live in the most distant corner 
of the country. Ask your retailer for it, and if he can- 
not supply you, send your address by postal card to 


JAMES MEANS & CO., 41 Lincoln Street, Boston, Mass. 


COUGHS, 


CONSUMPTION. 


cases that have been given up by their doctors and 
PR oni. all hope gone, all efforts to cure ceased, when 
some one that had been saved from a like fate comes in 
or hears of their case and says: “You are no worse than 

was. But look at me now, HALE’S HON OF 
HOREHOUN D AND TAR did it, and it will eure you 
too.” Friends, never give up until you have fully tried 
HALE’S — it HOREHOUND AND TA . In 
bottles at 50 ects. and $1. Remember the name—HALE’S 
HONEY OF HOREHOUND AND TAR—as there are 


rfeits! 
C. N. CRITTENTON, No. 115 Fulton St., New York, 
Propr jetor. Sold by Dr uggists everywhere. 
Pike’s Toothache Drops Cure in One Minute! 
German Corn Remover Kills Corns and Bunions. 


“HINTS ON EXPRESSION,” 


Face,E 














Superb Crayon 
Studies of he 
yes, wecnen Noees Ears, in various positions; 
Hair, Waves, Sp Back rounds, ete.; iity illus- 
trations. The A BC to Portrait Making, direc- 
tions for — ractice, Price 25c, 600" copies 
sold first New methods of Drawing and 
inting tanenity mail; teachers wanted; stam 


Pa 
forcatalogue. EUGENE PEARL, Artist, 23 Union Sq. N. 





Pearl's New Charcoal Crayon Pencils, samples, 10 cts. 
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cattle ? 


purity.” 


t,| Will send you, FREE, a large cake 





or small and 19 cents for large size we will mail_a same 
OAKVILLE COMPANY, Waterbury, Ct., Man{rs, 


ple doz, 


(Please mention this paper.) 











Rese Shucller 


Are you certain that the plate you eat off of, and the cup you drink 


from, have not been washed with soap made of the fat of diseased 


After a careful chemical and microscopical examination of the Ivory 
Soap, Dr. Doremus, of Bellevue Hospital, writes: ‘*I cordially rec- 


ommend the Ivory Soap for its unsurpassed detergent properties and 


Wash your dishes with Ivory Soap. 
If your grocer does not keep the Ivory Soap, send six two-cent 
stamps, to pay postage, to Procter & Gamble, Cincinnati, and they 


of Ivory Soap. 


WASTE EMBROIDERY SILK 


BEAUTIFUL ASSORTED COLORS, 

Elegant for Crazy bag and all Kinds of Fancy Work. 
One ounce os age for 40 cents in postal notes. 
BRAINERD & ARMSTR ONG CO, 

469 ) Broadw ay, N. Y., or 3 Kingston St. , Boston. 


The PIVOT CORSET 


BePmiGaet ELASTIC AND EASY 
=< IN ANY POSITION. 


This Corset expands and 
contracts with the breathing, 
and yields to every move- 
ment of the wearer, making 
an EASY AND ELE. 
GANT FIT, 

FOR SALE EVERYWHERE, 

PRICE 81,00. 





Manufactured by 


FOY, HARMON & C0., 


NEW HAVEN, CONN. 


American College Song Book, 


A ¢ ‘ollection of the Songs of 50 Represent: tive 
ican Colleges. One can hardly imagine 
and brighter than the ‘se, 200 in number, and all newly 
contributed by the Coll res in question, including Vas- 
sar and Wellesley. There is an average of 4 songs from 
each college. Price, $2.00, 

Also published, Carmina Collegensia, $5.00. 
ty Songs, $2.50, and Student's Life in Song She 


CANTATAS AND OPERETTAS, 


More and more used every year, enliven School Life, 
and furnish most valuable practice. 

Forest Jubilee Band (40 cts.), new. Flower Festival on 
the Rhine (4 ets. ) Crown of a (60 ets.) Fairy ra poke 
(0 cts.) New Flower Queen (75 ets.) Hour in Fa iry Land 
(60 ets.) Little Bo Peep (60 ets, \ Thre Little Kittens (50 
ets.) Quarrel Among Flowers (3) ets.) Spring Holiday 
(60 cts.) School Festival (20 ets.) and Cinc derell a (50 ets.) 
are all lively and pretty Cantatas, 


OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston. 


Cook’svammoces tal 


100K’ Suammocrs tand, 





Amer- 
Songs fresher 


u niversi- 
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FOR ALL FROM BABY TO GRANDPA, 

Beautiful, Durable, Healthful. 
The large and handsome Awning is adjustable to any 
Sahel! thus affording perfect shade at'all time The 
lammock is the best Mexiean, and the wood hig ily pole 
ished. Price complete with Hammock, $15.50. Sent on 
spproval to any point in the United States, on receipt of 
we For sale by dealers. Send for Cat: log ue, 


E.C. COOK & BRO., Chicago, illinois. 


=" STAMPING OUTFIT 


For KENSINGTON, OUTLINE and RIBBON 
EMBROIDERY. BRAIDING, ete. With this 
Outfit you can do your own Stamping and 
Stamping for others, 

Our Jew Outtit contains 35 STAMPING 
PATTERNS, Designs of Daisies, Ferns, 
Wild Roses, Lilies of the Valley, Houguets, 
Outlines, llalf Wreath of Roses ‘yor Pillow 
Shams, Strips for Flannel Skirts, Scale 
lops, Vines, Braiding Pattern, Cherries, 
Butterflies, GrassHopper, Mouse, Kitten. 
Frog, Anchor, Star, etc, Price List of Floss, 
Crewels, Silk, Chenille, Felt, ete. ull Ine 
structions for Stamping and Working, 
Box ‘Stam ping Powder, Distributing Pad, Instructions 
Jor Indelible Stamping for Felt, Plush, ete. New Same 
ple Pattern Book, containing a list of over 800 Patterns, 


and over 
. 400 Illustrations 


of new and choice designs, for all kinds of Embroidery, 
including Illustrations of Alphabets, Monograms, Splash 
ers, Ke nsington, Ribbon, Outline and Braiding Patterns, 
We send this Outfit by thal for $1.00, 














EXTRA STAMPIN ATTERNS.— Sheaf of Wheat, 20e.3 
I . 100.3 Forget-me-nots, nag Calla 
L, Bachelor's Buttons, 0c. Pan lhe.; Pond 
Lilt Wie «3 Outline Desiqn, We.: Golden Rov Sand ‘Usters, 
Ye.; Sprig of soap lhe. SPECIAL OFFER.—We will 
send all of thes and the 


Extra St: wnping Patt rms 
Stamping Outfit for $2.00. J. FL INGALLS, Lynn, Mass. 





WILBOR’S COMPOUND OF 


PURE COD LIVER 
OIL AND LIME. 


Wilbor’s Cod-Liver Oil and Lime, The friends 
of persons who have been restored from confirmed Con- 
sumption by the use of this orig inal pre paration, and the 
grateful parties themselves, have y recommending it 
and acknowledging its wonde orful © flicacy, given the ar- 
ticle a vast popularity in New England. The Cod-Liver 
Oil is in this combination robbed of its unpleasant taste, 
and rendered doubly effective in being coupled with 
Lime, which is itself a restorative principle 
nature With just the assistance rec ire d tol 
store the diseased Lungs. A.B. WILBOR, 1x 
prietor. Sold by all druggists. 
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“*Towe my 
Restoration 
Zo ITeaith 
and Beauty 
to the 
CU penal 

) REMEDIES. 


Testimonial of a Bow 
ton ludy. 





ISFIGURING 

Itching Tortures, Scrofula, Salt Rheum, and Infan- 
tile Humors cured by the CUTICURA REMEDIES, 

CUTICURA RESOLVENT. the new blood purifier,cleans- 


Humors, Humiliating Eruptions, 


es the blood and perspiration of impurities 
ous elements, and thus removes the cause, 

CUTICURA, the great Skin Cure, instantly 
ing and Inflammation, clears the Skin and 
Ulcers and Sores, and restores the Hair. 

CUTICURA SOAP, ane xquisite Skin Beautifier and Toi- 
let Requisite, prepared from CUuTICURA, is indispensa- 
ble in treating Skin oo s, Baby Humors, Skin Blem- 
ishes, Chapped and Olly Sk 

CUTICURA REMEDIES are absolutely pure, and the 
only infallible Blood Purifiers and Skin Beautifiers, 


and poison- 


or Itch- 
Scalp, heals 





Sold everywhere. Price, Cuticura, 50 cents; Soap, 25 
| cents; Resolvent, $1, POTTER DRUG AND CHEMICAL 


| Co., Boston, Mass, 
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‘THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


APRIL 17, 1884, 








Shorthand successfully ta aught by on sil, Send stamp 
for particulars, Stenographer, 39 C. H., Cambridge, Mass. 
Fapene +» Patchwork, Beautiful ay We. and $1 
@F packages.Samples l0c. Eureka Silk Co,, Northford, C te 








ONE-CENT } 2W SET OF CARDS, 
q STAMPS. § A. a BASSE TT, Rochester, N.Y. 
{00 No two: alike %, all Im porte dk mbossed Sc rap 
Pictures, 20 cts, 1 TTLE & CO., Hamden, Ct. 








100.4 ANCY —— Cards, 20c, 40 for 

10c, Le packs. $l. GE EM C ARD Co. ynn, Mass. 

CEMENTINE mends gli t 

wee wood, ¢ &e. See advt. April 10th paper. 

10 CARDS, 10 10 cents. TYPE to print. your 
name, 20 cts. CARD TYPE Co., Lynn, Mass. 


( VER the Garden Wall, and 99 Songs, words and 
Musie for l2c.; l00Horseshoe. Floral andBirdChromo 
L. HATHAWAY, 339 Wash. St., 









s, china, carthen, ivory, 


Cards, Le, Boston, Mass. 


L ithograph ¢ ‘ards, no two alike, for souvenirs 
of friendship, ete., lo cts. 100 Scrap Book Pictures, 
Wets, CLINTON Bros.,, Clintonville, Conn, 


TOUR Initial, embossed in Silver on finest quality 





Cream-tinted Note Paper, Oe. per box, a free. 
Address W. IL. Forbpitam, lo 3 Sixth Ave. , New York, 
10 tAP BOOK PICTURES, 10¢,; 100 Trans- 
Py - 4 8, 100.3; 2WGemChromos, 20¢e,; or the lot 
for 25e, Name this paper. H.E.SLAYTON, Montpelier, Vt. 


QHoOPP ING inPhiladelphia, ‘ 
b Send for circular | 


t market for a classes of goods 
to MRs, F. L. UIILER, Lock Box 765, Philace Iphia, Pa, 
YOUNG MEN Learn TELEGRAPHY here and we 

will give you a situation. Circu- 


lars free. VALENTINE BROs.,, Janesville, Wis, 


FAMILY PORTRAIT. ‘oud a of pic += en- 
on, India Ink, Water C AE senda or olk eae eas | 
for price-list. J. A. SuevrARD, Lakeside Bldg., Chicago, 


Send for Cata- 
Make Your Own Fishing Rods (or) "yr (ata: 
teur and Rod Makers’ Supplies to Tiros, H. CHUBB, 
Dost Mills Villag re, Vt. Me niion Youth s Companion. 


MAKE YOUR OWN RUGS. 


Turkish Rug Patterns,stamped in colors on Bur lap. 
Permanent business for agents.Catalogue for sti ump. 
Frost & Co,, 22 Tremont Row, Boston, Name this paper. 


SILKS for CRAZY. PATCHWORK| , 


in He, and $1.00 packag vant varicties. Our 20-cent 
pac kage of best I mbroidery Silk,assor’d colors, free with 
every $1.00 order. YALE SILK WoRKs, New Haven, ct. 


bloc ks six inches square 

HAND PAINTED 1) _ounte each, Elegant 
+ Greenaway 

blocks, 3 for 2 ets., or 12 ets. e e 0 LARGE pieces 

oe tit COLORS Silk and Satin for Patehwork, $1. 

New ll AVEN SILK IMPor VING CO. New Haven, Conn. ‘nn. 


W varieties cle “cant SILK for 

's gross package, $l. Including PATCH 
sample of our popular dress silk 
“Duchesse Check” wi sete em 

broidery silk,20e., 34 0z. N.Y Sie WORK 


& Supply c 0,538 Broadws ay, N eee eee 


INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY, BOSTON, MASS. 


Courses in Civil, Mechanical and Mining Engineer- 
ing, Chemistry, Architecture, etc. 
Fre ANCIS A, WALKER, Pres’t. WEBSTER WELLS, Sec’y. 


NEW and POPULAR MUSIC 


by the best authors, printed on fine music paper, full 
size, only 4 cents pr re Send 5 cts. _  Bamnple Copy 
and Cat: jiberal discount to deale 
KF. BELES & CO., 49 Federal St. 


*knowledged the cheap- 






































i »ston, Mass, 








Buy Northern Grown Seeds. 
Produce beautiful Flowers, fine Vegeta- 
bles, large crops. Largest stock of Farm 
Seeds in the West. nts and roses by 
the lwo00, Cata, fre ay where you saw 
this. J. A. SALZ ‘La Crosse, Wis. 


AMERICAN ART. 


Photographs, Engravings, ete., can be exquis nitely col- 
ored with Liquid Art © olors made from Diamond dyes. 
Full directions for this beautiful art work, with a hand- 
some colored cabinet photo,sent to any address for 10 cts. 

WELLS & RICHARDSON CO.,, Burlington, Vt. 








fancy Pavertiatos Cards, all gold, 
» . Card Co.,Montpelier, Vt. 
tN send stamp for Wholesale List of Blank 
Cards, inn) varie Union Card Co., Montpelier, 
We EGANT Silk-F ‘ringe a, Birthday or Easter 
4 Cards, L0c, each, CARD C 0., Montpelier, Vt. 


BEFORE YOU BUY A BIGYGLE 


Of any kind, send stamp toGU 

Dayton, Ohio, for large Ilustrated Price 
ip List of New and Srconp-Hanb MAaAcnaines. 
Second-hand BICYCLES taken in exchange. 
BICYCLES Repaired and Nickel Plated. 


MUSIC BOOK FREE To any pe rson se nding us 
ten cents in stamps and 
five names Of persons whom they think would be oo 
to purchase : r Organ, we will send FREE the 
Sk Ms oF *a selection of Vocal wy qo with ace 
companime nt for Piano or Organ. @> HUGHES, 
Manufacturers of first-class Organs, F oxe ba Me, 












ite 











“Horlick’s Food for Infants has saved 
many lives,” writes Rh. V. Tooker, M.D., 
Chice 711, Sold ‘by all 
dru s. Price 40 and 
75 ets, Sent by mail for 
=I in stamps. 
= Book sent free. 
HORLICK’S rooD Cc o., Racine, Wis. 


AGENTS WANTE to sell the Missouri Steam 

Washer, the great labor, 
clothing and soap saver, and greatly the best washer | 
know of. ‘To intelligent men or women wanting a first- 
class ageney L will afford a liberal chance to try it for 
themselves before paying for it, and return it at my ex- 
vense, 1 not satisfactory. Write for illustrated clreu- 
ars. J. WORTH W wf Pr: mktin Avenue, St. Louis, Mo, | 


enhiettii MAGIC LANTERNS [4 


Py FOR SALE 
wUs e 
ELECTRICAL, &c i FREE. 




























. at] 
HARBACH ORGANINA CO., Philatelphia, Pa@ 
_Grand Organ Top, 6 ets, Eleetrie Top, $1. 10, by mail, 





PER VOLUME will be paid for The Dial, 1812; 
bee noha page= Ist; Peter Parley’s Universal His- 

’ Awe Wanshawe, IS2s; any of tive addresses 
by WA Emerson, I8ss to “4b; My First Client, 
Isdo: ‘t 


Al Aaraaf, 1829; The Rav- 
one, 18o6, and liber- 
erson, Hawthorne, 
Foote, BX 3T06,.N.Y 


Hunting, Fishing and Pleasure Boats. 


Cedar or P eae, A good Clin- 
ker-built boat, L5 feet long, 
E 7 a 36-inch beam, sa ht ® to 7 
Ibs, with oars, $20. “Boats built to order, Send stamp for 
¢ pes ue ELL & DOU GLAS, Waukegan, 


POW 
Manufacturers of W indmills, Pumps, ete. 
n on re aria 


Birds iis ae 


practic I bird ae e af publts hed,’ 

La, 8s Book on Birds, 128 pp. illustr 

Larse catalogue free. All birds chea 
G. H, HOLDE N, 387 6th Re 


‘ unerhane, IS27: 
en, 8th: Moll Piteher, Isi2; Mog 
al prices s for other tirst editions 
Pou andW hittier, For list, addres 















A new book—* 
and Cage 







lden's c anaries 
li 





New York, 





INSIST ON BEING SHOWN THE 
(ee ane Ree RS eR 


LDREDCE 


Sewing Machines Chicago and New York. 


RUPTURE CURED 


without the injury trusses inflict, or hindrance from 
labor, by DR. d. A, SHERMAN’S method. His book 
contains endorsements of Physicians, Ministers, Mer- 
chants and Farmers who have been cured. 

fur 10 cents, Oflice, 251 Broadway, New York, 














It is mailed | 


ST. NICHOLAS TOY CO., 
784 to 794 Madison St., Chicago. 
BARNEY & BERRY 













Springfield, 
Mass. 
Catalogue Free 


BOOK-KEEPING SIMPLIFIED. 


rome st ud 

The pr x... iple sand practice of a kee ping t by Hutch- 
inson and Parker. Hon. Jas, Gilfillan, late Treasurer of 
the United States, says, “I find it more comprehensive, 
practical and complete than any work of the kind I have 
seen. The arrangement is excellent; the information 
concise and clear; the system admirable.” Also highly 
recommended by Hon, Jno. J. Knox, Hon, Horatio C, 
Burehard, Hon. ay B- Raum, and many others, 
Mailed on receipt of $1 
WILLIAM WARE & Co, op ubs., 


‘INVALID ROLLING CHAIR. 
_ 


(Reclining.) 





47 Franklin St., Boston, 






FOLDING CH CHAIR WORKS, » EW HAVEN, cr 


THEE ROSE “DOUBLE PEARL” 
The Sweetest of Flowers. I will send 2 (No.1) flowering 


bulbs by mail to any address, with full di PLANT rs 
blooming, on receipt of lic. or 4 for 28c. 

Single variety same price. The followine 
sent safely wy, mail to any P. O. on receipt of NTS 
12 Carnation Pinks (monthly), a fine assortment, $i. 
12 Hardy Scotch or Sweet May Pinks (12 best sorts), e 
§ Carnation Pinks, new and fancy varieties(choice), 4 . 
1. 





12 Geraniums, Zonale, choice new in 12 sorts 
12s Gladiolus, French Hybrid, best-name “' varieties, 
Traced Descriptive Priced Catal ogue FREE 
CHAS. T. STARR, Avondale, Chester Co., P. 


‘ ? Model Sewing 
Singer Machine only 
A Corder, Ruffler, Tuck- 
hop Five Hemmers, Bind- 


, Thread Cutter, Needles, Oil and 
full outfit with each. Guaranteed 
» perfect. Warranted 5 





New 
York 













no better, when you can try 
these before you pay a cent. All late 
kuprovements. Runs light with lit- 
tle noise. Handsome and durable. 

re. With hundreds of testimonials 


free. GEO. PAYNE & CO. 47 Third Av.,Chicago IIL. 


SEND FOR OUR 
After April 15 «sisi 


GARMENTS AND pt 
CHANDISE, 
Embracing everything in 


One 1 ired and twenty pages, profusely il- 
lustrated, with goods in natural colors, Free on ap- 
lication to 
OOP 


ER & CONARD, Philadelphia, Pa. 


‘The Best in the W orld. 


RACINE BOATS 


AND 


CANOES. 
'THOMAS KANE & CO., 


137 and 139 Wabash Avenue, Chicago, 
Send for Catalogue and Price-List. 


ALDEN’S MANIFOLD © 


GYCLOPEDIA. 


Over 300,000 subjects and 5, — illustrations, num- 
erous maps, 20 volumes, » tavo, $25; cheaper 
edition, #15, Specimen pages » 500,000 Vol- 
umes Choice Books —de ons eae catalogue free. 
Books for examination before payment on evidence of 

















| good faith, NOT sold by denlere—prices too low. 


JOHN B, ALDEN, Publisher, 
18 Vesey Street, New York. P.O. Box 1227. 


LYON & HEALY 


State& Monroe Sts. Chicago 

Willsend prepaid to any address thei: 

BAND CATALOCUE 

for 1854, 140 pages, 210 & Py 
elt 




















Suniiry 
pairing Materials. also include 8 In- 
tructions and Fxercises for Ama- 
teur Bands, and a Catalogue of 
_Shoice Rand Mus sic. 


Exquisitely Perfumed 
May Blossom Toilet Soap i: 


bearing the rare and delicate odor of the 
Trailing Arbutus (or Plymouth May Flow- 


er). 


Sample cake, full size, sent by mail on 


receipt of thirty-five cents. 


COLGATE & CO., NEW YORK. 





Bicycles & Tricycles 


With and without rubber tires. 
Send 3 cents in stamps for Illustrg- 
ted Catalogue. MentionCompanion. | Illustrations of latest Improved Labor Saving Imple- 


Don't pay double for ma | 


WORTH: B. COHU & 00. $ 


New Catalogue 1,000 


ments and machines for the Farm. By mail, 25 cents. 
Send forit. 197 WATER STREET, N. Y. 


COLUMBIA BICYCLE, 
The popular “Steed” for men & boys, 
COLUMBIA TRICYCLE, 
FOR BOTH SEXES. 

Send three-cent stamp for new te FSS 
lustrated 36-page Catalogue. 
THE POPE M’F’G CO., 
597 Washington St. 
BosTON, Mass. 


For 1884 IS re Sa 


The largest and most complete Base 
Ball Hand Book published, contain- 
=—= 148 pax KES 

tis full of interesting matter to 
ball players, and can be relied up- 
on as authentic, as the statistics 
| obtained from office i ources, 
y ball play 

















SPALOINGS 


ys 
BASE , 


BALL 









4 f Mailed upon recei 10 ets. 

40% Send 5-cent stamp for special Cata- 

U 1 2} logue of Base Ball ; appt es. Address 
A. G. SPALDING & BRO 


108 Se se St. © hieayo, Til. 


in The Devil’s Lake, 
TURTLE MOUNTAIN, 
And Mouse River Country. 








Sectional Map and full perticulars 
FREE, Address Cc. H.W 

Gen’l Pass. Agt., St. Pant Min 
and Manitoba R. R., St. I aul, Minn. 


SANDS’ TRIPLE (3) MOTION WHITE ION WHITE MOUNTAIN 


ICE CREAM FREEZERS. 


The —“- Freezer in the world 
having three distinct motions 
inside the Can, thereby, of 
course, producing finer, 
smoother Cream than any 
other Freezer on the market, 
Machinery easily adjusted and 
operated. Tubs water proof, 
Over 300,000 in use, Send 
for catalogue and price list. 


White Mountain Freezer Co. 
NASHUA, N. H, 


- THE DINGEE & CONARD CO.’S 
BEAUTIFUL EVER-BLOOMING 





PLE morion 
TE MOUN' cl 
am Frese! 








Bu Usth 14 Sof ROSE makin 

£8 ES. 6OL 
ier oe aE eCIiVE AW I 
ums oss oon more ROSES than most estab- 
lishments grow. Strong Pot Plants suitable for imme- 
diate bloom delivered safely, postpaid, to any post-office. 
5 splendid varicties, your rchoice, all labeled, for $1, 
at Soe RE 19 for $302 $4, FDE $5, 75 for 
10, 100 for $13. W CUIDE, «a ‘complete 
Treatise on the sie CER & elegantly illustrated FREE. 

HE A ey 


tose Growers: S. Grove, Chester Co., Pa, 





SILK 


OF THE 


WORLD! 


as well as of the celebra- 





Full assortme nt of the above, 
ted EUREKA KNITTING SILK. Embroideries, 
Flosses, ete., for sale by all the leading dealers, 
paxe Illustrated Pamphilet, with rules for Knitting, Em- 
»roidery, Crochet, ete. 

Embroidery Silk, assorted coloys, 40 cents per ounce, 
Waste Sewing Silk, Black or assorted, 25 cts. per ounce. 
EUREKA SILK CO., Boston, Mass. 











“DRINK FAIR, BETSEY, WOTEVER YOU DO.” 
Martin Chuzzlewit, 
TEA CLUB ORDERS. 
We have made a specialty for six years of giving away 
as Premiums, to those who get =f clubs for our goods, 


Dinner and Tea Sets, Gold banc Sets, Silverware, etc. 
Teas of all kinds, from 30 to 75 cents per pound. We do 
a very large Tea and Coffee business, besides sending out 
from 6) to 90 CLUB ORDERS each day. SILVER- 
TED CASTERS as Premiums with 5, $7 and 
#10 orders. SETS with &10 orders. 
DECORA A SETS with $15. GOLD 
BAND or MOSS ROSE SETS of 44 pieces, or 
DINNER SETS of 106 pieces, with 820 ordérs, 
and a Host of other Premiums. Send us postal and 
mention this paper, and we will send you full Price 
and Premium List. Freight charges average 75 cents 
per 100 pounse to points West. 
SAT LONDON TEA CO.,, 
sol Ww laaibaagien Street, Boston, Mass. 











WALKER 


Warranted 5 
Best, most 












™ lady o: 


AGENTS 


Circulars free. Mention( ompanion. 





= = THE BEST 
WASHE 


years, satisfaction guaranteed or money refunded. The 
Efficient, and Durable Washer in the world. 


Has no rival, the only machine that will wash perfectly clean without rub. 
bing. Can be used in any sized tub, or shifted from one tub to another 
inamoment. So simple and easy to operate the most delicate 


r child can do the work. Made of Galvanized Iron, and 


the only Washer in the world that has the Rubber Bands on the 
Rollers, which prevent the breaking of buttons and injury to clothes. 


WANTED deents' sammie, $8.50. Also'the cele 


brated KEYSTONE WRINGERS at Manufacturers’ lowest price. 
Address ERIE WASHER 


CO., Erie, Pa. 





—— AGC rR an S tt hited States” 
jand Office at 
Dakota. Grand Forks, Dt. 





Sixty- | 


.. sent for 6 cts. in stamps. Waste | 





“For Best Window Shade Fixtures,” 
—Award Southern Exhibition, 
Louisville, 1883. 


Hartshorn’s 
Shade Rollers 


Many Millions in Use. 
SOLD EVERYWHERE. 


STEWART HARTSHORN, 
486 Broadway, New York, 














GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878. 


BAKER’S 


BREAKFAST COCOA. 


Warranted absolutely pure 
Cocoa, from which the excess of Oil 
has been removed. It has three times 
the strength of Cocoa mixed. with 
Starch, Arrowroot or sugar, and is 
therefore far more economical, It is 
delicious, nourishing, strengthening, 
asily digested, and admirably adapt- 
ed for invalids as well as for persons 
in health. 









Sold by Grocers rocers everywhere. 


V. BAKER & CO, Dorchester, ‘Mass, 


DECKER 


BROTHERS’ 
MATCHLESS 


PIANOS 


33 Union Square, New York. 


SEND FOR 





ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE. 


___ Mention the Y rou TH’S | COMPANION, 


FAIR DEALING. 


TheNew 
Czarina 








MEDINA’S LISBON WAVE. 


On receipt of sample shade, we will for- 
ward Hair goods by mail to any part of the 
U. 8. for approval, before the price is 
paid. Send for circular to 


JOHN MEDINA, 
463 Washington Street, Boston, Mass. 


(uticura 
POSITIVE CURE 













zs for every form of 
a5 SKIN AND BLOOD 


DISEASE, 
FROM 


PIMPLES TO SCROFULA. 


TCHING, Sealy, Pimply, Serofulous. Inherited, Con- 
tagious, and Copper Colored Diseases of the Blood, 
Skin, and Scalp, with loss of Hair, are positively cured by 
the CUTICURA REMEDIES, 
CuTICURA RESOLVENT, the new blood purifier, cleans- 
es the blood and perspiration of impurities and poison- 
ous elements, and removes the cause, 

CUTICURA, the great Skin Cure, instantly allays Iteh- 
ing and Inflammation, clears the Skin and Sealp, heals 
Ulcers and Sores, and restores the Hair, 

CUTICURA SOAP, ane xquisite Skin Beautifier and Toi- 
let Requisite, . pre posed from CUTICURA, is indispensable 
in treating Skin Diseases, Baby Humors, Skin Blemishes, 
— and Oily Skin. 

CUTICURA REMEDIES are absolutely pure and the only 
infallible Blood Puritiers and Skin Beautilfiers. 

Sold everywhere. Price, Cuticura, 50 cents; Soap, 25 
cents; Resolvent, $1. Prepared by POTTER DRUG AND 
CHEMICAL Co., BosTON, MASS. 











a Send | for “How | toC ure Skin Diseases.” 








STOVE POLISH 


For Beauty of Polish, Saving Labor, Clean- 
liness, Durability and Cheapness,Unequalled. 
MORSE BROS., Proprietors, Canton, Mass. 


C? ARDS, 4Beautiful Moss Rose, Imported E Embossed 











Cards for scrap book or easel, size 4x6 in., only 20¢. 
Address IMPORTED CARD Co.,, C lintonviile, Conn. — 














Pens, Ink, Pencils, Rubber, Pen-Holders, &c, 


OF SUPERIOR QUALITY. 


a = 'SPENCERIAN Writing 


Price List sent on application, } 


SOLD BY STATIONERS. 


A Full Equipment for a Business Man — Spencerian Specialties, 





Fluid 


IVISON, BLAKEMAN, TAYLOR & CO., 
753 and 755 Broadway, New York. 





